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Mayse tonight you'll eat 


a steak that Fred M. Attebery raised with the help of sugar 
beets out at Mitchell, Nebraska. If you do, it’s going to be 
delicious, for steers fed by Mr. Attebery usually bring a 
premium price for quality in the largest livestock markets. 
And the basic feed used in growing this superlative beef is 
a by-product of the sugar beet. 


Fred Attebery was a small-town druggist. 
He left his pharmacy to grow sugar beets. 
Like thousands of other sugar producers in 
a third of our states, he established him- 
self as a cattle feeder, fattening hundreds 
of cattle annually, using his | feeds 
with rich sugar beet by-products: dried 
molasses beet pulp—which approximates 
corn in feeding value—and beet tops, which 
practically equal hay. Fattening cattle re- 
stores rich fertilizer to Mr. Attebery’s soil. 
Scientific rations, developed separately for 
each lot of cattle, develop the choicest cuts 
of beef. Thanks to the efhciency of the beet 
in the animal cycle, waste is minimized. 


UNITED STATES. 


943 GOLDEN CYCLE BUILDING 


JULY 1937 


am 





Mr. Attebery will be the first to tell you 
that his success as a cattle man is based 
on sugar beets, 


Producing better meat is just one of the 


many accomplishments of the sugar beet, 
described in a booklet, ‘‘The Silver 


Wedge,’’ sent on request. 









An industry engaged in developing American 
natural resources, improving American 
agriculture, and supplying American markets 
with an all-American food product 













Mr. Attebery’s steers have topped the Chi- 
cago market so many times that his name is 
a by-word in packing circles—and under- 
lying his success are beet fields like this, 
which grow meat as wellas sparkling white 
sugar, 


ASSOCIATION 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 





FROM THE EDITOR’S MAIL 


Second Generation 


To the Editor: 

Please allow a reader of twenty years’ 
sitting to compliment the old, yet ever- 
new Review of Reviews on its new for- 
mat. I was originally conscripted into the 
ranks of your readers by a zealous teacher 
of history in a Brooklyn High School in 
1917, and I may say it is practically the 
only item of compulsory education that I 
look back upon without regret; it got me 
into the habit of reading the Review of 
Reviews and the habit stuck. 

The Review of Reviews, without be- 
ing either stodgy or smart-alec, is thor- 
oughly up to the minute. Its pictorial 
treatment, especially those adroit thumb- 
nail sketches which brighten up the pages 
are on a par with the subject matter in 
being geared to the tempo of the day. 

I shall see to it that my own son’s in- 
troduction to current events shall be 
through your pages, hoping that it will 
give him some sense of perspective in an 
increasingly cuckoo world. 

Douglas Silver, 
New York City 


Top of the Town 


To the Editor: 

Being a stickler for accuracy, I imme- 
diately noticed a mistake in one of your 
articles regarding Broadway, in the June 
issue. I must emphatically state that the 
Empire State Building is not visible look- 
ing up Broadway from the Battery. The 
picture you printed shows the Chrysler 
Building. 

Carl B. Eimer, 
New York City 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Eimer is correct; our cap- 
tion should have read, “The Chrysler Build- 
ing, America’s second tallest.” 


Southern Viewpoint 


To the Editor: 

On page 19 of your March number you 
state that southern prejudice against 
northerners has vanished largely on ac- 
count of personal contact. 

No decrease of northern prejudice 
against southerners being avowed, we are 
left to wonder whether our climate is all 
you can like among us. 

Perhaps that prejudice never was. But 
we have observed some difference between 
what you have thought of us and what 
we have seemed to ourselves. Neither 
could be entirely wrong. 
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Forty years I have observed in the 
South a marvelous effort toward magnani- 
mity in thinking of old unhappy things, 
and battles long ago. I think well of 
southern people for the sake of that. We 
heard it out of the mouths of Confeder- 
ate veterans gone now to be with Leoni- 
das, but standing then on wooden legs in 
country churchyards and village streets. 
We have heard it from southern teach- 
ers, ministers, orators, editors, every- 
where. It has gone the extravagant length 
of thanksgiving for our defeat and ac- 
ceptation of the grotesque canonization of 
Lincoln. 

I have walked all my days near monu- 
ments of Henry Grady and Benjamin Hill, 
whose pleas for sectional amity found 
seldom a generous echo among your great 
men. Through seventy years the heart 
of the North has been obdurate, still vic- 
torious, still marching through Georgia 
and temporizing with the infamy of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe. Your tradition of 
victory has never returned to our York- 
town from your Appomattox. That spiri- 
tual secession within you remains unrecon- 
structed. 

If you would only terminate those mis- 
givings that you were wrong, we might 
expect forgiveness at last for having been 
so hard to whip. 

J. W. Cantrell, 
Kissimmee, Florida. 


Loyalists 


To the Editor: 

In your March issue you appended to a 
letter you published an editorial comment 
to the effect that “Basque Catholics are 
vigorously supporting the Loyalist gov- 
ernment in Spain.” 

I have no authoritative information as 
to the actual attitude of the Basques in 
regard to the present war. However, the 
statement is palpably fallacious. The pres- 
ent government in Spain is avowedly 
communist, being guided (or domineered) 
by appointees of Stalin; and financially 
able to carry on the war only through the 
active support of Russia and the com- 
munist element of France. Also, as is un- 
deniable, atheism is a primary tenet of 
communism. Therefore, it is a moral im- 
possibility for Catholics to support a 
cause which is attempting to destroy the 
most important thing in their lives, their 
religion. 

This becomes even more obvious when 
reduced to simple syllogistic form: All 





communists are atheists; no Catholics are 


Atheists: ergo, no Catholics are com- 
munists. Those particular Basques to 
which you refer may at one time have 
been Catholics, or they may at present 
call themselves Catholics; but in reality 
they are Catholics no more than a man 
who calls himself American is American 
in fact, when he supports Roosevelt’s 
court program. 

I would also like to protest against the 
present journalistic use of “loyalist” and 
“rebel” in relation to the Spanish com- 
batants. To the man in the street “loyal- 
ist” confers a halo on the “honest, con- 
servative citizen valiantly defending his 
native land from the fierce hosts of revo- 
lutionary fanatics,” while “rebel” has pre- 
cisely the opposite effect. 

If I may be permitted the liberty of an 
allegory, let us suppose that a group of 
communists, representing perhaps ten per 
cent of our population, staged a sudden 
coup d’etat, gained control of our gov- 
ernment, and set up a despotic dictator- 
ship modelled on that of Russia. The other 
ninety per cent might chafe for a few 
months under the insufferable yoke, and 
then would (I hope) band together to 
overthrow the dictatorship and restore 
American government. A war would nec- 
essarily ensue. Who would then be the 
loyalists? 

Joseph C. Haus, 
New York City 


George V 


To the Editor: 

I have received your letter asking when 
you may expect the balance of my sub- 
scription to your magazine. My answer 
is never. I do not wish to continue sub- 
scribing to a magazine that shows such 
rank ignorance as you did in your review 
of the Coronation of King George, and 
such biased judgment of the world in 
general outside of the United States. I 
hope you will not insult me by sending me 
your magazine in the future. 

KENNETH L. CHESTER, 
Dominion Veterinary Inspector, 
Health of Animals Branch, 
Huntingdon, B. C. 


Editor’s Note: This letter, dated August 25, 
1911, has been preserved in our files for twen- 
ty-six years, as an inspiration for future coro- 
nation-writers. We hope that our correspond- 
ent in that far-away year has done us the 
honor to read our brief, but, we trust, fault- 
lessly accurate report of the crowning of his 
new sovereign, in the June Review of 
Reviews. 


and George VI 


To the Editor: 

In your last issue, I find these remarks: 
“France and England seemed to care lit- 
tle for the fate of Spain,’’ and “the none 
too popular George VI.” 

It seems strange that England should 
bother to attempt the evacuation of 
Basque children if the first statement is 
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better than average earnings. 


But today—more than ever before—the competent 
accountant finds his services at a large and in- 


creasing premium. 


Ay pete than av have always been in demand — at 


Business Demands Accountants 
—because Accountants Command Business 


made him manager at $125, and ten months later promoted 
him to management of a larger yard at $250 plus a com- 
mission On Sales, 

O. D. always thought stories about LaSalle training 
were fairy tales until the training 
helped him—a clerk at $75 a month 








The reason, of course, is obvious. 
In the depression business tightened 
up the reins and is watching costs— 
prices—every move—striving to 
operate on that basis of close con- 
trol so essential to profits. 
Then too, progressive business is 
building now in the return of dues 
prosperity—laying plans forex- 








one institution. 





Home-trained C. P. A.’s 
via LaSalle 


—each year, more men, trained at home 
by LaSalle under the Problem Method, 
pass the Certified Public Accountants 
examinations, than come from any other 


That is a significant fact — it tells 


—move up in six months to $125, 
and within four years to $250. 
Later he became General Auditor 
of a large national organization— 
with his income more than seven 
times his starting salary. 

As an assistant bookkeeper 
in a great Western bank, C. F. 

























H. looked forward to slow 








pansion, for new processes, new - 
markets—getting ready forthe 
unparalleled opportunities of the next ten years. 
The key to business control lies through figures— 
hence the vital importance of accountancy today, 
and the greater opportunities for the trained 
accountant in 1937 and in the next decade. 


The Home Study Way to 
Accountancy Success 


Thousands upon thousands of men have 

trained for Accountancy with LaSalle — 
at night—at home. 

Their success—their progress—is a matter 
of record. 

Whether their goal was a C. P. A. degree 
or advancement in business, our files 
are full to overflowing with letters re- 

porting income increases so far out of 
line with the time and cost invest- 
ment that there is no comparison. 

Note, for instance, these four typical 
cases chosen out of thousands more 
we might cite. (Names on request.) 
F. F. A. was a railroad yard clerk 

at $112 a month when he be- 
gan accountancy training with 

LaSalle. Five years later, his 

income was 500% larger and he 
was a Certified Public Accoun- 
tant and attorney. F.C. was 22 
years of age and general all- 

around man in an Arkansas 
lumber yard at $75 a month. 
Five months later, his firm 






























intelligently. 


Re Dy cay ee apy fears 
tancy training speeded up his climb to Assistant 
Trust Officer and to a salary increase of 400 
per cent. 


These Men Won Success in Ordinary 
Times—You Will Profit by 
Returning Prosperity 


Remarkable as is the success of these men— 

You will have a decided advantage over them— 
you will be entering accountancy when unusual 
business conditions work with you for success. 

Present conditions and the upturn to pros- 
perity not only call for more capable accoun- 
tants—but offer unusualopportunities for both 
quick and permanent success. The accounting 
student of 1937 will face real opportunity in 
1938 and the accounting leaders of 1940-45 
will be largely determined in 1937-1938. 


—If You Can Qualify 


Ask yourself three questions: 
1. Are you ambitious? 

2. Have you determination? 
3. Can youseeand grasp an opportunity? 

If the answers are ““Yes”— you are 
qualified. 

If you have determination; if you 
are ambitious; if you can take ad- 
vantage of circumstances — prove tt 
by investigating. A postage stamp 
sixty seconds time, and the coupon 
below will bring you full infor- 
mation regarding up-to-date Ac- 
countancy training and the op- 
portunities to which such train- 
ing leads. Then you can judge 























LaSalle Extension University 


























Cost Accountant, etc. 


below, check that: 


OD Business Management 

O — Bookkeeping 

OC. P. A. Coaching 

0) Railway Accounting 

O Traffic Management 

0 Railway Station’Management 


O Law: LL. B. Degree 

0 Commercial Law 

0 Industrial Management 
oO Modern Foremanship 





o Cor s ) 4 
0 Modern Salesmanship 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 767-HR, CHICAGO 


Opportunities in Accountancy—Check below and we will send youa freecopy of “Accountancy, the Pro- 
fession that Pays,” also information about our new training in Higher Accountancy, all without obligation. 


[_] Higher Accountancy: Leading to position as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Accountant, 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: If more interested in one of the other fields of business indicated 


0 Credit and Collection 
Correspondence 
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0 Effective Speaking 
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Twenty new industries of major importance in six months e in- 
dustrial payrolls up 46 per cent e heavy construction last year 
262 per cent above the national average e value of manufactured 
products up 67 per cent e federal income tax collections more 
than double 1936 e Just a few flashes from among the big things 
that are making industrial history down in Mississippi! 


Making Industrial History .. . Because— 


® Mississippi has more acreage in tung 
trees than all other states combined, 
and has recently opened the world’s 
largest tung nut crushing plant. 


® Mississippi's eighteen million acres of 
forest land are supplying plants that 
manufacture paper, insulating and con- 
struction board, and numerous pulp and 
hardwood products. 

® Mississippi is making rapid progress 
in the garment and hosiery manufac- 
turing fields. 

® Mississippi offers natural gas as low 
as 5c a thousand feet, plus an abun- 
dance of low cost electric power. 


MISSISSIPPI INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


® Mississippi bentonite is being con- 
verted into filter material for world 
markets in one of the nation’s largest 
clay’ processing plants, another new 
Mississippi institution. 

® Mississippi's labor is 99.6 native born. 


® Mississippi has enacted new legisla- 
tion offering friendly and helpful co- 
operation to new industrial enterprises. 


Read the Facts—Write Today 


for this illustrated book- 
let—it contains new and 
interesting information 
about ‘‘Mississippi — A 
Land of Industrial Op- 
portunity.” 


MUSSISSIPPL == Ss MDUSTRIALLY 

















correct. As to the second, your commen- 
tator was apparently not listening in on 
Coronation Day at the radio. King 
George has certainly been overshadowed 
by his elder brother and, not courting 
publicity, was heard little of until the 
abdication; but I think almost all Brit- 
ishers, including Canadians, feel that he 
is his father’s son, which is the highest 
praise we could give him. 

We have confidence that the crown is 
in safe hands. We are not threatened 
with the disruption of the Empire by hav- 
ing a queen that a huge section (especial- 
ly of Canada) would not consider legally 
married, and of course our two dear little 
princesses are the idols of our hearts. 
We feel that, much as we owe Edward 
VIII for his “years of eager service,” he 
let us down this time, which we do not 
believe King George and Queen Elizabeth 
will ever do. 

I’ll have no anti-British periodical in 
my house, so please cancel my subscrip- 
tion. 

R. KELTIE JONES, 
St. John, N.B. 


Service 


To the Editor: 

Your reprint of the writer’s article on 
the burial of suicides in the April issue 
of your magazine led a reader in Ontario, 
Canada, to send me a lengthy letter. He 
castigates me for intimating that suicide 
is a “disgrace,” etc.—when I intended to 
convey the idea that mercy should be ex- 
tended in these cases. But I would hard- 
ly care to be interpreted as encouraging 
suicidal tendencies. 

This Canadian writer infers that I am 
an undertaker, “well-read except in the 
greatest of books, the Bible.” Strange 
to say, he actually guesses my age. Let 
me say that I am not a mortician, but 
a minister of religion. Having made a 
life study of the Bible, I feel deeply that 
it is high time to urge a liberal interpre- 
tation of Bible passages in the light of 
their setting and background. 

One should read with a view to the sta- 
tus of intellectual and scientific progress, 
social and other conditions, in which the 
passages were first written—else he will 
fall into grave error and into a crystalliza- 
tion of thought on matters religious, at 
once untenable and silly. 

This has been done for hundreds of 
years by many persons of good intent— 
and it has put the whole subject of religion 
in bad odor with thousands, indeed mil- 
lions—at the same time utterly confusing 
and often unbalancing Bible readers. 

How can even the “Spirit of Truth” 
lead us, if we are already crystallized in 
our ideas! No, Mr. Canadian, the under- 
signed is not an undertaker—but he would, 
seriously, like to officiate at the burial of 
many old and out-moded concepts—con- 
cepts which do disservice to freedom in 
thought and to progress in the humanities. 

Thomas F. Opie, 
Olney, Maryland 
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Inquisition 


To the Editor: 

With respectful reference to the item 
“Several Spains,” may I record my dis- 
agreement? 

Is such a simple answer as yours pos- 
sible? Has the human equation at last 
been cracked—especially that one con- 
taining those three very independent vari- 
ables Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin? I 
am afraid that drawing a boundary line 
between two hot-headed Spaniards will 
merely add a flash of envious avarice to 
the eyes already filled with fire. 

The division of Spain cannot be ac- 
complished with a pen and a map. I fail 
to see how anyone could possibly be quali- 
fied to carry out a satisfactory, amicable 
division. Let us not draw lines across 
Spain lest we be enmeshed in them. 

But right or wrong, it appears that like 
“Caesar’s Gaul’—too much like it— 
Spain will eventually be divided into three 
parts just the same. One part will be 
for Hitler, one for Mussolini, and one 
for Stalin. As no one in these sections 
will be allowed to express discontent, 
everybody will presumably be happy. 

Z. Burzycki, 
Worcester Polytechnic Inst., 
Worcester, Mass. 


Welcome Words 


To the Editor: 

Please accept my congratulations on 
the fine quality of correspondence pub- 
lished in your “Editor’s Mail” columns. 
Your readers display not only a close in- 
terest in your magazine, but active and 
pertinent understanding of many issues 
of the present day. 

Too many correspondence departments 
(and I think these departments are, in 
many respects, the most vital and signifi- 
cant sections of modern magazines) are 
devoted to bickering trivialities. In yours 
you publish, obviously with complete im- 
partiality, statements of fact and opinion 
which well deserve the space you give 
them. 

May I add one note of commendation 
which I have not seen in your published 
letters? I am particularly grateful for the 
fine quality of the paper which you are 
using for “Progress of the World,” ‘The 
Story of a Month,” and “Reading Around 
the World.” The soft and pleasing surface 
is readable, and saves the eyestrain which 
I find often follows reading from the 
shiny-surfaced papers now so much in 
vogue. I enjoy too the simple and pro- 
vocative illustrations which you use in 
these sections of the magazine, more truly 
“illustrations” than photographs can ever 
be. I think you have been wise to employ 
a style of decorative illustration, and also 
the cartoons, so much more flexible for 
portraying an idea than the camera 
studies other publications use. 

Montacu HarpwiIck, 
New York City 
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When You’re In New York 


. - HERE’S THE IDEAL “SIDE TRIP” 
CRUISE TO FAMOUS RESORTS OF 


NEW ENGLAND 














CHOICE OF TWO 
BRILLIANT 
ITINERARIES 


Leaving New York every 
Sunday during*the Summer 


If you're planning to be in 
New York during the summer 
—don’t miss this fascinating, 
cool vacation-week! . . . added 
to your trip at small cost. 
Cruise on splendid Fall River liners to New England’s smartest 
summer resorts! You are offered a choice of two vivid, varied 
itineraries: one tour includes the beautiful, romantic sea-islands 
Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket . . . the other takes you to 
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The Progress of the World 


T SHOULD be borne in mind 

that harmony under our 
system of government is a 
difficult thing to maintain, be- 
cause it was never a principal object. The men who 
framed the Constitution were intent upon a federal 
government that would be strong enough for the duties 
assigned to it, but not strong enough to override its 
grant of powers and thus to encroach upon the rights 
and powers of the states and the liberties of the people. 
It was assumed that the citizens would manage their 
own affairs, and that the chief business of government 
was to protect them in their freedom to live their 
own lives. 

The checks and balances of the Constitution are 
numerous and highly complicated. They recognize the 
states, with their own systems of government, as 
sovereign for most concerns that affect the people. The 
line between federal and state jurisdictions while fairly 
clear in principle is not rigid in detail. One of the chief 
merits of the Constitution lies in the brevity with which 
it marks these distinctions. It recognizes the fact that 
ultimate authority is in the hands of the people, and 
that the same individuals are at once in control of all 
the mechanisms of government whether local, state or 
federal. As regards particular objects the people can 
therefore use the agency that suits them best. 

For example, the liquor traffic in some states is still 
on a county option basis. Other states this year have 
been giving up the local and county control and adopt- 
ing measures of state-wide regulation. Prohibition by 
states had become increasingly popular, prior to the 
World War. 

In abandoning nation-wide prohibition, after fourteen 
years’ experience, liquor regulation went back to the 
states, with the consequence that each one of the forty- 
eight has been trying its own experiments since De- 
cember, 1933. 

The history of the liquor traffic as affected by various 
methods of legal control illustrates the flexibility of a 
system under which we can transfer authority from 
state to nation and vice versa. 
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By ALBERT SHAW 


Previous to the Civil War 
state banks issued paper cur- 
rency under laws prescribed 
by the states themselves. 
There was wide fluctuation in the accepted valuation of 
such notes, as they drifted across state lines in the 
course of ordinary business. These “wild-cat” local cur- 
rencies might have been swept away by a constitutional 
amendment. They were, however, eliminated by a differ- 
ent method. As new monetary and banking laws were 
adopted by Congress im»the war emergencies of 1861 
and following years, the state currencies were wiped out 
by subjecting them to an annual tax of ten per cent. 
However arbitrary this action might have seemed, it 
was upheld by the Supreme Court, along with other 
emergency measures of the Civil War period. Until 
1862 the only paper money in circulation was pro- 
vided by the state banks. Since that time, money has 
been an exclusive concern of the federal authority. 


How the Court Has Changed 


| & THE long story of the earlier controversies over 

liquor control the states that were pioneers in adopt- 
ing prohibition (Kansas and Iowa, for instance) were 
much annoyed by direct shipments of liquor to indi- 
viduals, who claimed full rights under interstate com- 
merce provisions of the federal constitution. Gradually 
the courts began to uphold, in one form or another, cer- 
tain rights asserted under the police power of the states 
whose local regulations were set at naught by shipments 
of prohibited goods. This principle—more conspicuous- 
ly asserted at first in the attack upon movements of 
intoxicating liquors across state lines—has found ex- 
tension in other directions. 

For example, the Supreme Court has now upheld 
legislation that relates to interstate commerce in prison- 
made goods. Many states prohibit the sale in open 
market of commodities manufactured in the shops of 
their own industrialized penal establishments. That 
being the case, should prison-made articles from other 
states enjoy privileges in interstate commerce? The 
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Supreme Court now rules that the freedom of interstate 
commerce is not to be taken so literally. This is a 
new interpretation; yet it would seem both reasonable 
and necessary in view of existing conditions. 

There is much excited talk about the evils of child 
labor in industry, emanating chiefly from people who 
seem unaware of the long history of the child-labor 
movement and of the existing facts. They have brought 
extraordinary pressure upon legislatures during the early 
months of the present year, in their endeavor to complete 
ratification of the so-called “child-labor amendment”. 

It so happens, however, that the Court’s decision in the 
prison labor case promises to end the futile agitation on 
behalf of a vagrant amendment that was launched by 
Congress and offered to the states for their approval fully 
thirteen years ago. The President’s proposals in his mes- 
sage to Congress of May 24 for broad legislation relating 
to wages and various labor conditions included the pro- 
hibition of child labor in industry under certain specified 
conditions. 


Child Labor 


M* YEARS AGO the late Senator Beveridge, who was 
a leader in the movement to keep young children out 
of mines, cotton mills and certain other kinds of employ- 
ment, carried through Congress his bill forbidding the 
shipment in interstate commerce of the products of 
mines or quarries that employed children under the age 
of sixteen. This, of course, was especially important as 
affecting coal. 

The Beveridge measure applied also to goods made in 
factories of all kinds where children under fourteen were 
employed. It prohibited interstate shipments from fac- 
tories that employed children between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen for more than eight hours a day. Also 
it excluded goods from all factories that employed chil- 
dren at night. This measure was passed by Congress in 
1916, and went into effect early in the following year. 
But in 1918, and again in 1922, there were adverse 
Supreme Court decisions. It was held by the judiciary 
that this was a far-fetched and altogether roundabout 
method of assuming control of the nation’s children. 

The Supreme Court in 1938 might not find this par- 
ticular reliance upon the interstate commerce clause of 
the Constitution any more permissible than it was 
twenty years earlier. But if Congress should adopt Mr. 
Roosevelt’s recommendations regarding child labor and 
enact a measure identical in principle with the Bever- 
idge bill, there is at least some reason to believe that the 
courts would be ready to reopen the question. 

In our opinion, however, localities and states have 
gone so far already in these child-welfare movements 
that there remains no urgent need for any treatment of 
that subject by the federal government. The picture has 
been wholly changed since the Beveridge law was enacted 
in 1916, at a time when our industries were working day 
and night because of European demands for supplies of 
all kinds in the third year of the Great War. 


One-Man Harmony 


Hv CAN we express siniply the question concerning 

which public opinion has been most sharply di- 
vided during recent months? Countless millions of words 
have been poured out upon a bewildered country in the 
course of this discussion about the Supreme Court and 
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its duties. We will venture to state the question in the 
following five words: Should governmental mechanisms 
operate smoothly? Mr. Roosevelt holds the affirmative 
with unabated confidence. He believes that government 
has become so much more important an agency in human 
affairs than it was half a century ago that its operation 
should no longer be uncertain and haphazard, but should 
be brought under definite and unobstructed management. 
The President looks at the activities of a great busi- 
ness enterprise like the Bell telephone system, the United 
States Steel Corporation, General Motors, or the Stan- 
dard Oil Company, and notes the fact that its efficiency 
is due to the intelligence—and, above all, to the harmony 
and continuity—that prevails in the management and 
direction of its affairs. He observes the government of 
Great Britain, and the conduct of the elaborate business 
of the British Empire; and he discovers that the mecha- 
nism is under firm control of an executive group, with 
the Prime Minister always at the helm. He notes the 
fact that this cabinet group formulates policies and 
presents the measures, fully drafted, that Parliament is 
expected after discussion to enact as laws. He believes 
that the economic and social conditions of the American 
people should no longer be left to private initiative, or 
to the diversities of local supervision, and that the 
government of the United States ought to be a smoothly 
runing mechanism, guided by the Chief Executive. 


President or Congress? 


Cem, government cannot be a smoothly running 
mechanism unless it responds to guidance that is 
definitely located. But the Constitution never attempted 
to provide the design for a central government that 
should operate smoothly and therefore powerfully, so 
that it might by seizure and encroachment constantly 
extend the range of its activities. It was not proposed 
to set afloat a magnificent “ship of state” with the Presi- 
dent as absolute commander. Jefferson believed that the 
best government was the one that governed least, and 
Hamilton’s views on that score were not so different as 
many people suppose. Most powers were reserved to 
the people, to be exercised in unrestrained freedom. As 
for governmental powers, those to be exercised by the 
states were numerous, while those to be exercised by the 
new federal government were comparatively few. But 
even in the exercise of these limited functions it was 
never intended to confer much initiative upon the Presi- 
dent, or to make him a Managing Director, by virtue of 
the fact that the electoral college had chosen him as 
chief magistrate for four years. 

In the logic of the Constitution, more power is reposed 
in Congress than in the Presidency. During the ad- 
ministration of Andrew Johnson the two houses of Con- 
gress took the initiative with a vengeance, and went so 
far as to subject the President to an impeachment trial 
merely because he was obstructive. 

When Grover Cleveland was elected he announced it 
as his view that it was the exclusive business of Con- 
gress to make the laws, raise the revenues, and lay down 
the policies that should control expenditures of public 
money. It was the chief business of the President to 
execute with fidelity the laws made by Congress, al- 
though there were appointments to be made by him, and 
presidential discretion to be assumed in foreign relations. 
After some experience in an unaccustomed place, how- 
ever, Mr. Cleveland acquired a different view of govern- 
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mental initiative, and contended sturdily for policies 
that he regarded as sound and necessary. 

Mr. McKinley as president could maintain relative 
harmony by quiet influence, with the background of his 
long service in Congress. Theodore Roosevelt kept the 
governmental machine running with a high degree of 
efficiency by remarkable gifts of leadership, along with 
physical vigor, bold resourcefulness, and a range of 
interests that made him popular among many different 
classes of people throughout the country. 

After President Wilson’s foreign adventures in war 
and in peace-making, the Republicans again took con- 
trol; and under Presidents Harding and Coolidge the 
center of influence and actual control was to be found in 
the Senate rather than in the White House. For some 
years, in these circumstances, there was no very dis- 
tressing lack of harmony between executive and legisla- 
ture in the post-war government at Washington. 

But Mr. Hoover came to the 
Presidency to meet violently chang- 
ing conditions at home and abroad. 
Agricultural depression had _ fol- 
lowed the collapse of our European 
markets; and the Senate was 
under control of members from 
States beyond the Missouri river, 
by virtue of the coalition that 
they formed with the Democrats. 
This condition prevailed through 
the first half of Mr. Hoover’s four- 
year term. Then came the mid- 
term election of 1930, which gave 
the Democrats a slight majority 
in the House of Representatives. 

Thus in the last half of Hoover’s 
term the situation was something 
like the war in Spain. The Senate 
was fiercely and bitterly insurgent, 
while the House carried on like an 
anarchist mob. The public at large f *&7 
was occupied with its collapsed 
Wall Street boom; the low prices 
of cotton, wheat and hogs; and wailing over spilt milk. 

So the citizens were too much preoccupied with their 
sorrows (and their patronage of boot-leggers, in search 
of consolation) to give the President the support to 
which he was fairly entitled. 

It was the accumulated momentum, due to many fac- 
tors, that resulted in the sweeping Democratic victory 
of 1932. This was not Mr. Roosevelt’s personal victory, 
although he had made a good campaign upon a still bet- 
ter platform. Mr. Farley’s success in nominating Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt at the Chicago convention of 1932 was 
achieved by long-planned schemes for securing delegates, 
and by such eleventh-hour trades as those that gave the 
Texas and California delegations to Roosevelt in ex- 
change for the honors that came to Mr. Garner, Mr. 
McAdoo and others. The Farley management was even 
more successful in the campaign, and was carried over 
for constant service in the Roosevelt administration. 


Congress Steps Aside 


Wi THE COUNTRY’S approval, harmony was now 

secured ; and the new Congress, in ungrudging ac- 
ceptance of the President’s leadership, delegated its 
functions and discretionary powers—as demanded—to 
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the executive branch of the government. There followed 
those amazing bureaucratic experiments under the Blue 
Eagle of the N.R.A., and under the crop-control pro- 
grams of the A.A.A. One new bureau followed another, 
until the mechanism of government was wholly unlike 
anything that America had ever experienced. The con- 
stitutional pattern had disappeared, and presidential 
government in bureaucratic form had emerged. 

There was bound to be some reaction from experi- 
mentalism of this kind, but it did not occur in time to 
affect the mid-term elections of November, 1934. The 
new Congress that first met in January 1935 had been 
chosen on the one issue of opposing or supporting Roose- 
velt. The mandate was given strongly and clearly in his 
favor. The Congress that finished its work last year 
could not, therefore, do otherwise than take orders from 
the White House. It had been elected by the péople for 
that express duty. 

When in some future time a 
cold analysis is made of the pro- 
ceedings of the Seventy-fourth 
Congress, it will be seen that its 
most significant performance con- 
sisted in full adoption of the idea 
that unemployment relief should 
be a federal function, and that re- 
lief money in unprecedented sums 
should be given to the President to 
be distributed by such methods as 
he might devise. What he chose to 
do has never been explained or 
investigated, but the answer now 
lies mainly within the realm of 
admitted facts. Why he made cer- 
tain decisions regarding the 
methods and control of unemploy- 
ment relief has also waited vainly 
for explanation. But it is not well 
to impute motives, although a 
frank statement to the people is 
long overdue. 

Public relief, except in tempo- 
rary disasters, had always been administered by states 
and localities. Mr. Roosevelt instructed his compliant 
Seventy-fourth Congress to authorize in a single ap- 
propriation a sum approximating five thousand million 
dollars to be used in various ways for unemployment 
benefits. By his own request, this sum was placed at 
his personal disposal. No comparable transaction had 
ever been known in the history of the world. 

In American political experience Mr. Roosevelt stands 
alone as an official who gives constant forethought to 
the planning of political mechanisms that will operate 
without any friction, or any conflict of jurisdictions. 
The Democratic party machine had been organized from 
center to circumference, and remained in Mr. Farley’s 
undisputed control from the National Committee at the 
top, all the way down to the remotest county and town- 
ship of our forty-eight states. It is money more than 
anything else “that makes the mare go,” in practical . 
politics; and relief money by the billions was support- 
ing Democratic propaganda. 

Congressmen who acquiesced cheerfully in this method 
of dealing with relief had no trouble about patronage in 
their districts, or about their renomination in Demo- 
cratic primaries. A Presidential convention was in the 
offing, and Mr. Farley (thanks to his smooth-running 
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system) found it child’s play to secure unanimous Roose- 
velt delegation well in advance from every one of the 
states. The convention met at Philadelphia, adopted a 
platform that was handed to it, obeyed orders in every 
respect, and gave the President a handsome ovation in 
return for his generosity with the taxpayers’ money. 

It was fair to assume that the Seventy-fifth Congress, 
with the Republicans reduced to small minority groups 
in both houses, would (like its predecessor) acquiesce 
cheerfully. The Roosevelt government could continue 
to pass laws written by White House helpers. It could 
expect further delegations of power to the Executive, as 
they might be demanded, abruptly on short notice. 

But although Congress seemed to be safely reduced to 
a state of obedient compliance, the President still was 
not satisfied. He could not rely upon the federal courts. 
They were constantly giving more or less heed to the 
complaints of citizens seeking protection for their al- 
leged: rights and liberties under the Constitution. The 
Supreme Court had nullified the law under which the 
N.R.A. had undertaken to control every kind of busi- 
ness, great or small, throughout the entire land. The de- 
cision of the nine Justices was unanimous. It did not 
turn wholly upon the fixing of prices and the regulation 
of wages and hours. 


A Troublesome Court 


HE CHIEF objection in the minds of the Judges lay in 

the fact that Congress had delegated to the Presi- 
dent power to set up a bureaucracy, which in turn 
could delegate to its thousands of agents and employees 
the power to make rules and give orders that should 
have the binding force of penal statutes. Under such de- 
crees, citizens could be not only fined but sent to prison. 
This created a system of personal government against 
the tyranny of which the citizen had no recourse except 
through appeal to the courts. The Supreme Court had 
likewise dealt the A.A.A. a knockout blow. 

Mr. Roosevelt was not satisfied with these decisions, 
and did not propose to leave them unredressed. But he 
could only await the verdict of the people. He believed 
it necessary that the government should control business, 
and bring about a series of reforms for the welfare of 
wage-earners and farmers. He was relying upon what 
he regarded as a popular mandate in the last election to 
carry out his social and economic program. 

What Mr. Roosevelt wanted was a Supreme Court 
that could be relied upon to entertain his views (from 
time to time) of what would serve the interests of the 
voting masses. His advisers helped him to prepare a 
message to Congress, accompanied by a bill ready for 
enactment. He proposed nothing less than the immedi- 
ate appointment of six new members of the Supreme 
Court. He was assured that his influence was so great 
that the measure would be enacted, and his new judges 
duly appointed, before the opposition of bar associations 
and conservative opinion could make much impression. 

After long months of discussion, in which literally 
millions of citizens have taken part, it requires no argu- 
ment to support the statement that Mr. Roosevelt was 
over-confident and quite seriously mistaken. The op- 
position to the President’s plan was not partisan. The 
Republicans stepped aside in order to let the Democrats 
face their own responsibility as the dominant party. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee after long weeks of 
consideration divided ten to eight, and thus made an ad- 
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verse report. The President was not willing to accept 
any compromise, and his lieutenants—who had been 
putting on immense propaganda pressure—still professed 
the belief that Congress on a final vote would not dare 
to defy the White House. An election is to be held next 
year for members of the Seventy-sixth Congress. In 
every district there are young Democratic lawyers am- 
bitious to go to Washington and ready to fill the shoes 
of Congressmen who do not take orders from Farley’s 
party machine. To sum it up, Mr. Farley believes that 
the House of Representatives cannot fail to endorse the 
President’s Court bill without any compromises. But as 
we have remarked in previous comments, public opinion 
is active again; and questionable measures can now be 
opposed even when presented by Mr. Roosevelt. 


More Delegation of Authority 


(TERE Is nothing in the Constitution that guarantees 

wisdom in the exercise of the powers conferred upon 
the federal government. The laws may be exceedingly 
bad without being unconstitutional. Mr. Roosevelt has 
large and altruistic aims; but he attempts, in many 
matters that are brought to his attention, to do offhand 
with a bold gesture what ought to have some years of 
careful study. 

He has now presented to Congress a new and compre- 
hensive measure for control by government of wages, 
hours of labor and other conditions in private employ- 
ment throughout the United States. It is hardly any 
wonder that he should seek to appoint as many as six 
new judges to the Supreme Court, because it is not easy 
to believe that liberal-minded jurists of such wisdom 
and experience as Chief Justice Hughes and Justices 
Stone and Cardozo would find it possible to endorse a 
measure that confers all sorts of arbitrary power over 
the private affairs of citizens upon a commission of five 
men who are to be named by the President. It is this 
very sort of delegation of unspecified authority that 
endangers the liberties of citizens and defies all our 
conceptions of democratic government. 

If capital and labor were let alone by politicians they 
would adjust their affairs without government inter- 
ference. This is a country of savings banks, insurance 
companies, self-help and private initiative, and it in- 
tends to remain just that kind of place. We do not 
believe that the programs at Washington, whether for 
control of industry and labor, of agriculture, of housing, 
or of other things that belong to the private lives of 
citizens, have been of any marked value during the 
recent cycle of depression and recovery. 

We would like to know how many of our readers be- 
lieve that Mr. Roosevelt can so completely overhaul the 
American system of checks and balances as to convert 
the government into a smooth-running mechanism, al- 
ways directed and controlled by the man in the White 
House. In such disastrous emergencies as those created 
by international war, the government must, of course, 
assume complete control. But in ordinary times we be- 
lieve that American citizens will prefer to keep their 
liberties, and will not wish to become the victims of a 
smooth-running governmental machine. 


Mist Shut 
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The Story 
of a Month 


The President urges Congress to discourage tax evaders * The New Deal 
wins four points without the fun of a fight « The NRA eaglet tries its 
wings ¢ Congressmen watch adjournment clock * Hawaii protests raw 
sugar deal * Mencken again ¢ Steelmen strike in near-West, helped 
by Farley’s definition of impartiality * Business holds its own against 
effects of labor unrest * A thousand British and American volunteers 
have died in Spain. * The Soviet liquidates its plotters ¢ Five near- 
royal candidates for Britain’s crown miss the bus * Japan changes its 
front in election * Science finds drug to combat pneumonia * Hogs are 
not-so-easy * Summer schools open annual jam sessions * Comedy takes 
a holiday * The summer theatre abandons its barns * Color movies get 
bigger and better * Calaveras County has a new frog jumping champion 





THE NATION 


 eqpeceseee in early June presented 
a confused picture. Congress had 
been in session for five months, with little 
to show for it. The neutrality bill and 
the Guffey-Vinson coal bill were its only 
achievements, and these were not new 
pieces of legislation. From the White 
House had come numerous recommenda- 
tions—(1) for reorganizing executive 
departments; (2) for rejuvenating the 
judiciary; (3) for aiding farm tenants to 
become farm owners; (4) for crop insur- 
ance; (5) for planning public works ex- 
penditures over a six-year period; (6) for 
a ten-year program of better farming. 

Not one of these had been acted upon 
by either House or Senate when the Pres- 
ident on May 24 sent to Congress still 
another recommendation, that the gov- 
ernment should control minimum wages 
and maximum hours of labor. Though 
coming months later than the other pro- 
posals, this was to take precedence. 

Later (June 1) the President urged 
Congress “‘at this session” to remove new 
loopholes ‘devised by attorneys for cli- 
ents” willing to evade or unethically avoid 
tax liability. 

Still later (June 3) the President asked 
Congress to create seven national plan- 
ning agencies—along lines of T.V.A— 
to deal with floods, droughts, and soil 
erosion but also to produce electric power 
for sale. 
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Meanwhile the President, in his judi- 
ciary recommendation especially, had per- 
mitted himself to be caught in a position 
of apparent defeat although actually gain- 
ing the objectives which he desired. For 
example, the Supreme Court this year 
has consistently upheld New Deal legis- 
lation—in March, the Frazier-Lemke farm 
mortgage moratorium law and the Rail- 
road Labor Act; in April, the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act; in May, the Social 
Security Act. “The three-horse team of 
the American system of government” was 
indeed pulling as one, as the President had 
asked. F.D.R. had won a victory, though 
he did not seem to know it. 

On the Supreme Court bench itself one 
conservative justice apparently had been 
converted to the liberal cause and anoth- 
er had resigned, so that the anti New 
Deal majority of 5 was to be at most a 





minority of 3. The President’s “liberal- 
minded judiciary” was a fact without the 
addition of six new members. Again he 
had won a victory, and again he did not 
appear to be happy about it. 


Social Security, O.K. 


J. psiprvapshe of the Supreme Court 
for the summer, on June 2, followed 
the handing-down of a final series of de- 
cisions on May 24. One of these upheld 
the Alabama unemployment compensation 
law. Two others upheld the federal So- 
cial Security Act, the court dividing 5 to 
4 in sustaining the unemployment com- 
pensation tax and 7 to 2 in sustaining old- 
age annuities. 

Justice Cardozo, who delivered both So- 
cial Security opinions, went out of his 
way to state the problem: that unem- 
ployed reached a peak of 16,000,000 in 
number during 1929-’36, and that “there 
was need of help from the nation if the 
people were not to starve”; that “approx- 
imately 3 out of 4 persons sixty-five or 
over were probably dependent wholly or 
partially on others for support.” 

He declared that the court was con- 
cerned with the power of Congress, not 
with its wisdom; and “only a power that 
is national can serve the interests of all.” 


A Vacancy in the Court 


Fe THE first time in his presidential 
career, Franklin Roosevelt has op- 
portunity to appoint a justice of the Su- 
preme Court. Mr. Hoover in a shorter 
period appointed three. 

Willis VanDevanter, conservative, sev- 
enty-eight years old and for twenty-six 
years a member of the court, retired on 
June 2. His resignation was offered to the 
President on May 18, the very day when 
the judiciary committee of the Senate 
was rejecting by 10 to 8 the President’s 
demand that he be given the power to 
appoint six younger justices through en- 
largement of the court. 

All eyes are on the President, to see 
what type of man he will appoint to the 
court. Earliest candidate in the field was 
Joseph T. Robinson, Democratic leader 
in the Senate, who for thirty-four years 
without loss of a day has served Arkan- 
sas as Congressman, Governor, Senator. 


Wages and Hours 


HAT will be known as the Black- 
Connery bill was handed to Sena- 

tor Black and Representative Connery 
(chairmen of the two labor committees in 
Congress) by the President on May 24. 
It is the long-expected revival of N.R.A. 
A Labor Standards Board is set up, and 
to its five members is delegated power to 
fix “minimum fair wages” and “maximum 
reasonable work weeks.” For the em- 
ployer who challenges the board’s wisdom 
there is a fine and imprisonment up to six 
months, with each employed worker 
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counting as a separate offense. For em- 
ployees who challenge the board there is 
different treatment: they retain the right 
to secure by their own efforts, singly or 
collectively, a wage that is higher or a 
work week that is shorter than the board 
fixes as fair or reasonable. 

The bill lays down certain rudimentary 
standards—such as exclusion from inter- 
state commerce of products of the labor 
of children under sixteen; the right to 
organize without fear of spies; the right 
to strike but not to hire strike-breakers. 

In addition the board is given discre- 
tionary power to fix minimum wages 
and maximum hours, The Administra- 
tion’s idea is 40 cents an hour and 40 
hours a week, which means a minimum 
weekly wage of $16. 

A quotation from a minority opinion 
of the late Justice Holmes, nearly twenty 
years ago, is used effectively by the Pres- 
ident to state the underlying philosophy 
of his proposals: “The act (a child-labor 
law) does not meddle with anything be- 
longing to the states. They may regulate 





their internal affairs and their domestic 
commerce as they like. But when they 
seek to send their products across the state 
line they are no longer within their_rights.” 
But where are five men who would 
dare to tackle the job of fixing wages and 
hours for all industries in all parts of the 
country? Under N.R.A. there was a 
separate code authority, of experts, for 
each industry and each community. 


Adjournment? 


snare is oppressively hot in 
summer, and as July approaches the 
hearts of Senators and Congressmen are 
not in this long series of bills sent over 
from the White House. They have not 
been able to see the crisis which the Pres- 
ident declares to be greater than that of 
four years ago. Adjournment in 1936 
came on June 20; in 1935 on August 26; 
in 1934 on June 18, in 1933 on June 15. 
The President’s Supreme Court recom- 
mendation to Congress was made on Feb- 
ruary 5. Four months later, as these 
comments were written, the bill had not 
reached the floor of House or Senate. 
This new recommendation, the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, has long been 
planned as the Administration’s major 
contribution of the 1937 era. It is to be 
rushed through Congress. It reached the 
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House Labor Committee, for public hear- 
ings, on June 1. Chairman William P. 
Connery (Massachusetts) thought that 





PUPILS MUST STAY 
AFTER SCHOOL. 





hearings would consume not more than 
one or two weeks. “Legislation can, I 
hope,” wrote the President, “be passed at 
this session of Congress further to help 
those who toil in factory and on farm. 
We have promised it.” 

Second most important legislation in 
the congressional mill, in White House 
eyes, is that reorganizing the executive 
department, bureaus, commissions, au- 
thorities, administrations, etc. Fortunate- 
ly there is a joint committee of Senate 
and House working on this plan. There 
are to be four bills rather than one. 


Sugar, and Hawau 


— in the House committee on 
agriculture is a bill making permanent 
the sugar-quota idea that found expres- 
sion first in the Jones-Costigan Act of 
1934. This was one of those emergency 
laws, and it expires at the end of 1937. 
Hawaii is aroused now over the prospect 
of permanent legislation that it believes to 
be discriminatory. 

Hawaii is assigned a certain percentage 
of the sugar that is allowed to come in- 





to the United States market after fixed 
cane and beet sugar quotas from the 
mainland, and a duty-free quota from the 
Philippines, have been deducted. Pos- 
sibly if this same allotment had been ar- 
rived at by a different process Hawaiians 
would not complain. But the theory be- 
hind the proposed yardstick rubs their 
patriotic fur the wrong way. 

In addition, Hawaii is forbidden to 
ship more than 3 per cent of its quota in 
the form of refined sugar. No such re- 
striction is placed upon mainland areas 
of the United States. 


Hawaii joined the United States vol- 
untarily (not by conquest) nearly forty 
years ago, the treaty of annexation de- 
clared that.the islands “shall be incorpo- 
rated into the United States as an in- 


tegral part thereof.” It paid more in 
federal taxes in 1935 than sixteen states. 

Apparently the Administration at 
Washington—including State, Interior, 
and Agricultural departments—is taking 
the side of Hawaii in this fight against 
discrimination in the House. A good bet 
is that the opposing elements will not be 
able to agree on any bill, and that the 
allotment scheme itself will be allowed 
to expire at the end of 1937. 


30 Minutes’ Pay 


Add to railroad management’s troubles 
this award made last month to train em- 
ployees of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
by the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board: Passenger train crews at the end 
of their runs had been required to take 
empty trains from the terminus in New 
York City to a yard that was five miles 
distant, and similarly to pick up empty 
trains at the beginning of their runs. The 
railroad holds that this was part of its 
agreement with the men, an extension of 
their runs; that no complaint was made 
for a full year; that if extra payment 
were required it should be an hour’s pay 
at each end of the trip, under another 
agreement with its men. 

But the Adjustment Board now awards 
the men a full day’s pay for bringing an 
empty passenger train from the yard to 
the station, and another day’s pay for 
taking it to the yard (two days’ pay for 
thirty minutes’ work), in addition to full 
compensation for operating the train in 
passenger service. The award is made 
retroactive for four years, giving 50 em- 
ployees approximating $250,000. For- 
tunately the Lehigh Valley can take the 
matter to court. 


Md. a la Mencken 


L. MENCKEN dwells in the Mary- 
e land Free State, and has a keen 
mind albeit a reactionary one. He is a 
leading authority on Nietzsche, calls him- 
self a monarchist sometimes, likes beer, 
music, turtles. He wants his Free State 
to be even freer, in a proposed constitu- 
tion that shows brain-work: 

Voters must be 25. There would be a 
one-chamber legislature of 15 members, 
elected from the state at large. Minis- 
ters, priests, bankrupts past or present, 
lunatics, and lobbyists would be barred 
from membership. (Mencken has al- 
ways hated pastors.) Lawyers would be 
non-eligible for justices of the peace, and 
judges would be appointed by the gov- 
ernor for life, resigning at 75. 

Maryland would be divided into 5 ad- 
ministrative districts instead of 23 coun- 
ties, each to have its own court and coun- 
cil. The governor must be Maryland- 
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born; to serve for 10 years. He would re- 
fuse extradition of criminals to other, 
more barbarous states. Nobody who re- 
ceived relief money in five years preced- 
ing an election could vote. Ballots 
would shed names of political parties. 
Habeas corpus may never be suspended, 
with martial law to apply only to luckless 
state militiamen. Civil liberties shall ex- 
pressly apply in wartime, and shall not 
be suspended for any reason. One hun- 
dred citizens may request a court to re- 
view the need for any public office, which 


LABOR 


HE second half of the month saw the 

beginning of the season’s third series 
of major labor disputes, with the first 
realistic test of the Wagner Act. 

In March, U.S. Steel’s chairman, My- 
ron Taylor, spoke for peace and a quarter- 
million employees, when he entered a one- 
year contract with John Lewis’ Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee. In the 
days that followed, one hundred and forty 
other steel-producing companies made 
similar agreements, recognizing the C.I.O. 
union as bargaining agency for their em- 
ployees. Under the Wagner Act, em- 
ployers must not only recognize the right 
to collective bargaining, but must further 
grant exclusive bargaining powers to any 
union which can win the voting support 
of a majority of employees. The first 
recognition of unions by the steel indus- 
try came before the validation of the 
Wagner Act; late in May came the first 
important election, under the supervision 
of the National Labor Board, to determine 
exclusive bargaining power for the 27,000 
employees of the Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, at Pittsburgh. 

The union’s demand for exclusive pow- 
ers had been denied by the company; the 
union called a strike; on the second day 
of the strike, the company agreed to 





abide by the results of an employee pleb- 
iscite. In the election, the union won 
70 percent of the votes, and its contract. 
A few days later it won a similar trial 
with the Sharon Steel Corporation. 

That left conspicuously out of the pic- 
ture three major independent companies: 
Republic Steel, with 50,000 employees, 
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must be abolished if the court finds it 
superfluous. Six judges, or 5,000 citizens, 
may impeach any state official by petition. 
There would be a special tribunal, the 
Grand Inquest, to hear such cases and 
punish “statesmen” found wanting in the 
public weal. Capitalism would find legal 
protection, for Mencken does not like the 
New Deal. He dislikes 100 percent pa- 
triotism, social reform, prohibition; ad- 
mires debunking and efficiency. Here it 
all is, a self-portrait semi-fascist, anti- 
babbitt. Alas! fascists are babbitts. 


the nation’s third largest producer; the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, 
the fifth producer; and the Inland Steel 
Corporation. Crucible Steel had averted 
threatened trouble by signing a C.I.O. 
pact on the eve of a strike. All of the 
first three have refused to sign contracts, 
and have taken a similar stand: they are 
willing to make oral agreements, and will 











bargain collectively on any grievances 
presented. But in matters of hours, wages, 
and working conditions, all three assert, 
they have already made all concessions 
sought by the union. 

Republic Steel workers are now engaged 
in the bitterest and bloodiest of recent 
strikes. In the company’s South Chicago 
plant, seven strikers have been killed, scores 
of strikers and police have been hurt. 
Company plants are still in operation, 
with non-striking workers producing about 
40 percent of normal capacity. A com- 
plex system of protection and food-supply 
for workers remaining at their jobs is be- 
ing carried on in spite of attacks from 
picketers and strike sympathizers. 

The postal authorities, on the basis of 
a local decision since sustained by the 
Postmaster General, have refused to han- 
dle shipments of food into the plants for 
the non-striking workers. Only “normal” 
mail matter will be forwarded, so that the 
department may not be criticized for 
“taking sides.” In the interests of pious 
impartiality, two C.I.0. men are helping 
decide what is normal. 

Tom Girdler, head of Republic Steel 
and newly elected head of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute (see pages 30 and 


31, June Review) has become a new and 
militant leader in his industry. Whether 
his stand will prove feasible, whether it is 
more representative of the attitude of 
other leaders in the industry than Myron 
Taylor’s surprise move of March, will be 
determined by the present struggle. 


How Does It Work? 


F  goeyes the wave of sit-down strikes, 
and the scramble of large, middle- 
sized, and small companies to recognize 
C.I.O. unions, seems recent, there has 
been ample time for many industrialists 
to form some opinion of the pros and cons 
of unionization. 

In many quarters there has already de- 
veloped a feeling that it was as well to 
avoid the deep blue sea, even though it 
meant succumbing to the other peril. In 
fact, some at least of the deflowered Sa- 
bine ladies of industry are content with 
their new unions. 

This is particularly true in those indus- 
tries which had become accustomed to a 
species of guerrilla warfare with labor 
organizers and unhappy individuals in 
their own employ. The vital force of Mr. 
Lewis, it seems, flows down through the 
ranks of the new C.1.0O. unions. His lo- 
cal managers and lieutenants, having once 
won a point, and contracted for it, are 
determined and able to enforce it against 
worker minorities as well as against em- 
ployers. Mr. Lewis has already shown 
that he can avert as well as start trouble; 
he is good at putting down mutinies. 

In a number of industries his heavy but 
skilled hand has already done as much to 
discourage cut-throat competition between 
industrial units as any pop-eyed New 
Dealer might have hoped for from N.R.A. 
His methods are his own, but effective. 
The spirit of his procedure may be early 
Gothic, but, for the moment at least, no- 
body cares; labor is sated with its suc- 
cessful drive to organize, management is 
glad of its chance to get back to its main 
job. 

Thus there appears in America the 
phenomenon so familiar elsewhere of the 
strong and vocal man, who gets things 
done. Professional alarmists are already 
feeding the watchfires of democracy, alert 
lest he do too much, too well. 


Craft versus Mass 


BLIZZARD has long been brewing in 

labor’s Medicine Hat, now trans- 
ferred to the inner sanctum of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. President 
William Green and his allied craft union 
leaders have reached a fine frenzy of de- _ 
nunciation in counting the sins of John 
Lewis and his C.I.0. 

At its week-long conference in Cincin- 
nati, the Federation’s executive council 
voted to expel all local unions which have 
become affiliated with the C.I.O. A spe- 
cial war chest is being filled against the 
expenses of a counter-drive, seeking to 
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regain memberships lost to industrial 
unions; it is estimated, perhaps optimis- 
tically, that $30,000 a month must be 
spent in good works to undo the effects 
of C.1.O. activity. 

More important is a projected compet- 
itive drive, to organize new unions along 
craft lines, in industries which have not 
as yet come into either camp. The Fed- 
eration set-up is to be strengthened by 
the establishment of central labor coun- 
cils or state federations. 

Lewis, meanwhile, either because his 
own vast and sprawling youngster is suf- 
fering from growing pains, or perhaps 
through his sure talent for labor strategy, 
has largely ignored the Federation’s pro- 
nouncements. An indirect answer on the 
point of most concern is the C.I.O. an- 


BUSINESS 


| son disturbances in automobile and 
steel industries leave their mark up- 
on any written record of the pulse of 
business. Steel operations, for example, 
dropped from 91 percent of capacity to 
77 percent during the first week of June. 
Prognosticators are watching for the first 
sign of recession. A declining stock mar- 
ket should not be ignored. 

In spite of strikes, however, the auto- 
mobile industry produced 2.4 million cars 
during the first five months of 1937, 
compared with 2.1 million in the corre- 
sponding period of 1936. Oil production 
in the first quarter was 14 percent above 
last year’s figure. Cigarette production 
in April set an all-time high of 12.2 billion. 

Cotton consumption for nine months of 
the current season exceeded 6 million 
bales; 1.3 million more than last season’s 





nine-months’ figure, and well on its way 
to break the record of 7.2 bales set dur- 
ing the full crop year 1926-27. 

Electric power and light production 
has exceeded 2 billion kilowatt hours every 
week this year, whereas it did not reach 
that level in any corresponding week of 
last year. How far the country has ad- 
vanced electrically since the depression 
depth in 1932 is shown by this same ba- 
rometer: 1.4 billion kilowatt hours of 
electric power consumption weekly in 
May 1932, and 2.2 billion in May 1937. 
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nouncement of plans to continue a drive 
for organization in every industry which 
is not yet unionized. For the moment 
at least no effort will be made to carry 
the industrial form of union into the build- 
ing trades, or the already highly organized 
railroads. 

Some observers feel that the final tests 
will come in the second or third year of 
the C.I.0. drive; when individual work- 
ers, conscious of special skills, will seek 
preferential treatment, sometimes neces- 
sarily at the expense of less skilled work- 
ers in the same main industry. The con- 
cept of the industrial union may, in the 
long run, prove to be less flexible than 
the Federation’s plan of organization by 
special crafts, as industry moves into an- 
other curve of the business cycle. 


Engineering construction awards for 
May were 66 percent higher than for 
May 1936, and the best May since 1930. 
Railroad carloadings are running 16 per- 
cent better than last year, 100,000 more 
freight cars loaded each week. 

Most of these records, however, have to 
do with water that has passed under the 
bridge. Is there as yet a slackening of 
the pace? Westinghouse Electric reports 
unfilled orders, at the beginning of this 
second quarter, larger than at any time 
since 1923. Allis-Chalmers reports un- 
filled orders 46 percent greater in value 
than at the beginning of the year. These 
concerns represent heavy industry, which 
was slow to start. 

Wholesale prices, as reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, had moved 
downward for six consecutive weeks when 
the first upturn was noticed for the week 
ended May 22. At the year’s high point, 
on April 3, the index stood at 88.3 per- 
cent of 1926 normal. On May 22 the 
figure was 87.4 percent. For the same 
week of lowly 1933 it was 63.3. 

Farm products have enjoyed better- 
than-average gain in this wholesale price 
index, reaching 91 percent of normal as 
compared with 75 percent in 1936 and 
52 percent in 1933. In contrast, commod- 
ities other than farm products stand at 86 
percent of normal, compared with 79 per- 
cent in 1936 and 66 percent in 1933. 


Chain Store Troubles 


| fepiar ea tax on chain stores was 
upheld by the Supreme Court on May 
17. The constitutional point at issue was 
whether a chain could be taxed by a state 
on the basis of stores operated outside 
that state. 

Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, for example, pays a tax of $550 on 
each of its 106 stores in Louisiana; but 
that tax rate of $550 is determined by 





the total number of stores (15,000) oper- 
ated by A. & P. throughout the entire 
country. The Louisiana tax starts with 
$10 on each store in a chain of not more 
than 10, and progresses through fifteen 
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gradations to the maximum of $550, 
A. & P. lost its suit; Louisiana won. 

Twenty states now have anti-chain- 
store tax laws. Pennsylvania may join 
the parade, though at the moment of writ- 
ing the bill lays on Governor Earle’s desk 
awaiting his approval or veto. That he 
was expected to approve the legislation 
is indicated by the sudden closing of 150 
A. & P. stores in the Philadelphia area 
on June 1, with several hundred others 
to be abandoned later on. Another chain, 
American Stores, closed 72 units. 

Pennsylvania’s bill starts with a tax of 
$1 per year on single stores, and marches 
upward to $500 per store for chains oper- 
ating 500 stores. A. & P. had 2100 units 
in the state. 

This whole movement is only eight 
years old, though the pioneer Maryland 
law (declared unconstitutional) dates as 
far back as ten years. Chain stores con- 
stitute only 7.7 percent of all retail es- 
tablishments; but they do 22.8 percent 
of all retail business. There are (1935 
census) 127,000 chain store units, with 
gross sales of 7% billion dollars per year. 

Highest tax is that of Texas, $750 on 
each store over 50; but that law is inop- 
erative by injunction while it passes 
through the state courts. 


Strike Costs 


Seer Motors, reporting on first- 
quarter earnings, throws a sidelight 
on the high cost of labor disturbances. 
Earnings available for dividends this year 
(for that first quarter) were 44 millions, 
compared with 52 millions in the same 
months of last year. Presumably they 
would have been larger this year than 
last, except for cessation of production 
due to the strike. On the record alone, 
however, there was a loss of 8 million dol- 
lars to General Motors stockholders. 

Even more significant for the future 
is the slowing-down of production by the 
successful strikers after they returned to 
work. Daily production of bodies at 
Fisher Body Plant No. 1, at Flint, Mich., 
is said to be 372 now and 450 before the 
strike. At least that is the boast of the 
auto-workers’ union. 
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Stock Market 


ROM March 10 to May 13 the price of 
thirty industrial shares (Dow-Jones 
average) declined from an index figure of 
194, to 167. It was a loss of 27 points, 
or $16 out of every $100 in market value. 
From that date to the second week in June 
the price level rose slightly, but not 
enough to indicate definitely that the 
downward movement had come to an end. 
Possibility of war in Europe was one 
influence. Another was President Roose- 


velt’s declared policy of halting the rise 
in stocks and in commodities. Still an- 
other was a realization that higher in- 
comes for workers mean lower incomes 
for shareholders. Finally, there was a 
belief among a large group of investors 
that business was sure to slow down, for 
the summer at least. 

Relatively speaking, the investor is 
still in an enviable position; for indus- 
trial stocks worth 175 in June—again the 
Dow-Jones average is used—had been 
bought and sold at 50 late in 1933. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


OLLOWING the crazy anarchist rising in 

Barcelona, put down and talked down 
by moderate loyalists in control of the 
Catalan free state, Premier Largo Cabal- 
lero of the Spanish central government 
resigned office in protest. Caballero was 
a rough-tough socialist reformer. 

He has been succeeded by the medical 
Dr. Juan Negrin, age 60, who heads the 
sixth loyalist cabinet since the civil war 
began a year ago in July. Negrin’s cabinet 
of nine members contains republicans, 
socialists, communists, Basque Catholics, 
but no anarchist wildmen. (Spanish com- 
munists are notably moderate in con- 
trast to these “blacks” and their fierce 
C.N.T. trade-union.) 

Negrin combines the war, navy, and air 
ministries into one big cabinet post, under 
the effective Indalecio Prieto, and gives 
General Jose Miaja increased backing in 
his unified field-leadership of the loyalist 
armies. Also the Senor Doctoro has ap- 
pealed to the League of Nations Council 
against Italo-German participation in the 
“civil” war—but the League Trilby is 
scared to death of Svengali Mussolini. 

Some 1,700 American citizens have 
flocked to Spain to fight in the loyalist 





armies. Mostly they served in Kleber’s 
international brigade as shock-troops, and 
gave a good account of themselves. Close 
to 500 of them have been killed to date— 
a total of 30 per cent at least. Their most 
important unit has been the Sixteenth 
infantry, Abraham Lincoln battalion. Al- 
so, there have been 1,000 British on the 
loyalist side, of whom 600 died. 
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The French have contributed 15,000 
men, and 3,000 have been lost. There 
are also. German Goethe, Italian Gari- 
baldi, and Polish Kosciusko battalions in 
the international brigade. Rebel Franco, 
on the other hand, has been running out 
of Moors (his only good fighters) since 
last December, when these stalwart ne- 
groids were decimated in front of Madrid. 


“Battle” of Almeria 


HERE WAS a lot of talk about 4 fic- 

titious Prussian Bully in 1914, and in 
719 this tortured man-of-straw was cruci- 
fied. As a result of such stupidity, there 
is a real Prussian Bully in 1937. The 
World War propaganda-ghost now has 
materialized. 

Two Spanish loyalist airplanes bombed 
the German pocket-battleship Deutsch- 
land at Iviza in the Balearic Islands. 
(The 10,000-ton Deutschland was part of 
the international, non-intervention naval 
patrol which sought to check Spanish 
Civil war; but the ship was charged with 
firing at the planes.) Some 23 German 
sailors were killed and 83 wounded in the 
operation, which drove the nazis to frenzy. 

Two days later, five German warships 
bombarded the loyalist city of Almeria, a 
southeastern port of 80,000 population, 
crammed with refugees from Malaga. The 
German seadogs killed 30 civilians, 
wounded 150 more (including women and 
children), damaged or destroyed at least 
150 houses. The attack came without 
warning. It was the first victory for 
Hitler’s new navy. General Franco, Span- 
ish rebel commander, wired his sympathy 
to the Fuehrer. 

Germany and Italy angrily withdrew 
from the international non-intervention 
committee and its naval patrol. Mean- 
while, an alleged Italian submarine sank 
the Spanish loyalist motorship Ciudad 
de Barcelona (4,000 tons) in Spanish 
waters, drowning 150-200 of those on 
board. 
mine, not a fascist submarine, turned 
the lethal trick. 

On the northern battle-front, where 
rebels were besieging Basqueland’s Bil- 


Rebel sources insisted that «a, 





bao capital, General Emilio Mola was 


killed in an airplane accident. He was 
Franco’s second-in-command, by far the 
ablest of the rebel chiefs. The other 
fronts, as Madrid and Cordoba, were 
comparatively static, 


Trials in Russta 


M= than twenty plotters—including 
one of those Mdiva..is—have been 
shot at Tiflis in Soviet Georgia, Stalin’s 
home section of Russia. They were 
charged with conspiracy against Moscow. 
So the Trotsky-Stalin feud between red 
radicals and pinky moderates continues. 
Close to a hundred victims have been 
bumped off legally in the past year. 
Last August sixteen were executed, in- 
cluding the famous Old Bolshevists Zino- 
viev and Kamenev, after spectacular 
trials. In January thirteen more were 
shot for treason, Piatakov and Livschitz 
among them, while Radek was jailed. 
They were accused of plotting with Ger- 





many and Japan, with the famous Trotsky 
(now in Mexican exile) as their arch- 
fiend. Forty-four saboteurs were shot in 
the Far East at Svobodny early in May. 
Late in May came the lethal Tiflis doings. 
There will be more. 

Meanwhile Tukachevsky, second-in- 
command of the Redarmy, has been de- 
moted; and Yagoda, former head of the 
G.P.U. secret police, is in hot water as 
the plots thicken. Stalin is evidently 
strengthening his new personal ascend- 
ancy, based on “reactionary” policies of 
moderation. There is plenty of trouble in 
store for men who oppose him, whether 
radical Trotskyites, revengeful czarists, 
or rugged Russian individualists. 


Swastika, in Dutch 


ee and Holland are twin small 
states northwest of Germany. Both 
possess nazi movements which have 
threatened and thundered. Belgium 
squelched her nazis in a spirited by-elec- 
tion between Premier Van Zeeland and © 
nazi-leader Degrelle (see June number). 
Now Holland has followed suit, in a gen- 
eral election which sustained the conserva- 
tive Dr. Hendrik Colijn as prime-minister. 

Moderate parties gained or held their 
own at the Dutch polls, late in May. 
Hollander nazis under A. A. Mussert ex- 
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pected to capture 10 parliamentary seats 
out of a total of 100. Actually, they won 
only 4 seats. It was the first nazi race in 
Dutch national politics. Communists 
dropped from 4 seats to 3. Crown-princess 
Juliana and her new prince-consort, be- 
spectacled Bernie, stood in line wearily 
to vote like anybody else. 

Colijn is a former colonial soldier, with 
Dutch East Indian experience. He is 
neither pro-French nor pro-German, but 
(like most of his squarehead countrymen) 
backs the wily Leo Britannicus. Anglo- 
Dutch coéperation in the East Indies is 
now perfected, and England has ever de- 
fended Holland against Continental ag- 
gression (or vice versa). Dutch and Bel- 
gians dislike one another in the manner of 
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Minneapolis vs. St. Paul, or Swedes vs. 
Norwegians. This is superficial, for the 
pair resemble Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee, and know it. 

In England Hon. Chamberlain has be- 
come premier, while Hon. Baldwin has 
gone to the House of Lords and Hon. 
MacDonald has gone home. Hon,.Cham- 
berlain is pronouncedly pro-Dutch and 
pro-Belgian. 


Reds vs. Nazis 


HE Third International of Moscow, 

communist world organization, was 
put together in 1919 after the war. The 
First International was started by Kari 
Marx at London in 1864, and expired in 
1874. The Second International lasted 
from 1889 to 1914. 

George Dimitrov, Bulgarian fugitive 
from Germany, is Moscow secretary to- 
day—the man who defied General Goer- 
ing in the Reichstag fire-trial of 1933. 
The executive committee of the Third 
International now includes four Ameri- 
cans: Earl Browder, Bill Foster, Gil 
Green, and James Ford, a Negro. Brow- 
der and Foster both have run for Presi- 
dent of the United States, Ford for Vice 
President. 

There are well over 3 million dues- 
paying communist party members in the 
world. Of these, 750,000 approximately 
are in capitalist countries, the remaining 
2% million in Soviet Russia. (There are 
170 million Russians, all told.) Ten years 
ago there were only 450,000 communist 
party members outside of the vast Soviet 
Union. 

Arch-enemy of the communists is the 
German nazi party, which has members 





outside of the Third Reich. There had 
been no new nazis created since Hitler 
came to power in 1933, but now some 2 
million new-comers will be added to the 
3 or 4 million old-timers. The total will 
probably reach 6 million nazi party mem- 
bers, out of 66 million Germans. Thus 
there are twice as many nazis as com- 
munists to be reckoned with. In Musso- 
lini’s Italy, out of 42 million people, 
roughly 2 million are the fascist party 
members. 

Achille Starace runs the black-shirts; 
Rudolf Hess the brown-shirts; Joe Stalin 
the reds. Their exclusive organizations 
constitute a strange cross between a trade- 
union, a religious cult, and a militia unit. 
They are the new aristocracies of the new 
benevolent despots. 


Ermine to Budapest 


: MARCH son-in-law Ciano, Italian for- 
eign minister, went to Jugoslavia and 
put over a friendly five-year pact with 
Italy’s very worst foe—a handy diplo- 
matic coup for father-in-law Mussolini. 
In late May poor Ciano went to Hungary, 
this time taking along the midget king of 
Italy, the amazon queen, and unwed Prin- 
cess Maria. The latter trio went for 
swank, Hungarians being vain & touchy. 

Not for thirty-one years had foreign 
royalty taken the trouble to visit Buda- 
pest, and 300,000 souls cheered as the 
Italians paraded in open horsey car- 
riages. (No motor cars were used; one 
of the queen’s white steeds bolted violent- 
ly; 54 people were hurt.) Elaborate po- 
lice precautions were taken to guard the 
royalties, and this made natives angry. 
They claim no Hungarian ever perpe- 
trated a political assassination in Hun- 
gary, believe it or not. Dictator and Mrs. 
Admiral Horthy, Protestant bourgeois, 
were thrilled. 

Ciano’s pact with Jugoslavia angers 
the Hungarians, who want to get back the 
70 per cent of their territories lost to 
Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Rumania at 
the end of the World War. Up to this 
time Italy has backed Hungary against 
the war-winners. Now Ciano is attempt- 
ing to carry water on both shoulders, while 
Mussolini abandoned his Austrian ex-pet 
to Germany at a Venice confab in April. 
There is much talk resulting—primarily 
of a Danubian confederation of Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Hungary to resist ag- 
gressive, imperialist Italo-Germany. 

Meanwhile, Italy’s Unknown Monarch 
got a couple of good meals from Horthy 
at Budapest. The latter had eaten heartily 
in Rome last November. 


King Kandidates 


OT-SO-POPULAR George VI of Eng- 
land has been crowned king, but 
only after close competition for the throne 
despite his coronation glories. There are 
at least five defeated candidates—his own 
brother, ex-Edward; Stuart-pretender Ru- 
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pert of Bavaria, espoused by the Oxford 
students; a Hyde Park soapboxer who 
claims descent from early Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs; the policeman and printer An- 





thony Hall, an authentic California Tudor 
by headless Anne Boleyn; Madame Lucie 
of Paris. 

The latter—svelte Parisienne—is the 
most interesting of the defeated candi- 
dates. She is tattooed, and proud of it. 
She has the royal arms of Great Britain 
and Old Germany emblazoned on her 
back—invisible to the naked eye but dem- 
onstrable by means of violet rays. Mme. 
believes in science. 

Lucie says she is the daughter of the 
Duke of Clarence, elder brother of the 
late George V. This ducal sprig secretly 
married a sister of the former Kaiser, 
but imperial Willi would not approve of 
the match—so the story goes. Lucie was 
born, spirited away, hidden with a faith- 
ful nurse in rustic Normandy. The 
coats-of-arms were tattoed on Lucie to 
identify her, if need be. Her enemies 
treacherously effaced the tattoo marks, 
but Lucie never forgot for a minute who 
she was. 

Says she: “I am a lady. Besides, my 
resemblance to Queen Victoria is quite 
remarkable.” 


War Costs and Profits 


H* MAJESTY’s government at London 
may have lost the Ethiopian War, 
but his Majesty’s London stockholders 
cleaned up plenty therein. Their clean- 
up came in connection with the famous 
Suez Canal, 103 miles long, which con- 
nects the blue Mediterranean with the Red 
Sea. 

Traffic through the Suez was very heavy 
during 1935-36, for 500,000 Italian troops 
and endless supplies destined for the 
fighting-fronts were sent by water. The 
Italo-government paid heavy tolls on 
every martial shipload, while Englishmen 
hollered and profited. Directors of the 
Suez Canai Company declared larger div- 
idends for the year in a jolly Paris get- 
together, the board voting a dividend of 
600 francs on capital stock and 625 francs 
on founders’ stock. In 1935 the divi- 
dends were only 540 and 552 respective- 
ly. John Bull smiled through his tears. 

Admiralty Lord Alfred Duff Cooper, 
furthermore, defended war bribery and 
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war profiteering in Parliament. It was 
necessary, he declared, for British muni- 
tions firms to bribe “Ruritanian” states- 
men into buying Britishly, and commend- 
able to make money from their hunger 
for weapons. As for British soldiers 
killed by British bullets, they never knew 
what hit them and cared less. (Navalis- 
simo Cooper is husband to Lady Diana 
Manners, who used to tear around Amer- 
ica as “Miracle” nun.) “We live in a 
wicked world,” said the navalissimo. 

Meanwhile, Suez-neighboring Egypt 
joined the League of Nations—which 
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tried to befriend ex-Ethiopia by direct- 
ing sanctions against Italy. It cost Italy 
$637,368,000 to annex the wild and wool- 
ly Ethiopian realm. 


Japan Gets Governed 


HE JAPANESE general election (see 

June number) has borne fruit, con- 
trary to expectations. Militarissimo Ha- 
yashi, beaten 6 to 1 by the voters, re- 
signed his premiership although he had 
threatened to stay regardless of the elec- 
toral verdict. He was backed by the 
army and navy, hated by the big business 
men and major political parties. 

Prince Fumimaro Konoye, 45 and pres- 
ident of the House of Lords, succeeds 
Hayashi with the combined backing of 
army and navy and conservative and liber- 


SCIENCE 


NEUMONIA, long one of the leading 

causes of death in the human race, has 
received a severe setback in its deadliness 
by the discovery of a drug which works 
on all types of the disease. 

Developed by the Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research, the chemical, used 
on 200 Pittsburgh patients, caused a de- 
cline of 50 per cent in the expected mor- 
tality from penumonia. The death rate 
from this disease is about 100 per cent 
greater in Pittsburgh than in other cities. 

The new chemical, derived from qui- 
nine, is a refinement of one discovered 
three years ago. Named hydroxy-ethyl- 
apocupreine, it can be traced back to 
1911, when it was first learned that a 
certain quinine derivative, optochin, had 
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al politicos. All these elements are rep- 
resented in the Konoye cabinet, while 
Konoye himself has specifically rejected 
fascism and totalitarian, one-party rule 
a la Mussolini. 

Konoye visited the United States in 
1934. He is an ultra-blueblood, a mod- 
erate, and a good constitutionalist. He 
served as cub-delegate to the Versailles 
peace conference in 1919, and is the 
bright young man of Prince Saionji, posi- 
tively last of the far-famed Elder States- 
men of Japan. Any country which enjoys 
strikes, competing parties, and a semi- 
free press is not fascist. Japan therefore 
(like diehard Hungary or nineteenth- 
century England) functions as a sort of 
Tory pseudo-democracy. 

iJ oe 
Little Costa Rica—population half a mil- 
lion—is the finest state in Latin America: 
pure Spanish blood, good climate, few 
revolutions, an idyllic Jeffersonian democ- 
racy of peasant yeomanry perched mostly 
on a Central America plateau. We point 
with pride, instead of viewing with alarm. 

In Costa Rica liberty, equality, frater- 
nity are living things—not constitutional 
eyewash. President Leon Cortes Castro 
has given his brother thirty days in the 
San Jose jail as a matter of course, despite 
the strong Latinic ties of blood kinship. 
Brother had no pistol license when they 
caught him playfully shooting out a win- 
dow into the sky, and the cops took him in. 

Said Senor Castro: “In Costa Rica all 
men are equal before the law. There- 
fore I order you to impose the prescribed 
penalty of imprisonment. It is without 
the option of a fine.” Shades of ancient 
Roman justice! 

Costa Rica is half the size of N.Y. 
state; raises fine coffee and bananas; 
prides her diminutive self on the nick- 
name of Banana Republic. The inhabi- 
tants came out originally from Spanish 
Galicia and Andalusia, became indepen- 
dent in 1821. 


definite ability to destroy pneumonia 
germs. In 1930 a Japanese, Miura, 
evolved another chemical of similar source 
which had even greater powers to the 
same end. But both preparations, when 
used in sufficient quantities to combat 
human pneumonia, induced blindness in 
the patient. 

Mellon workers set as their task the 
removal of the blinding agent from the 
chemical while not impairing its effective- 
ness as a killer of penumonia germs. 
About 20,000 white mice were used in the 
studies before the chemical was tried on 
a human being. In the last two years, 
during the treatment of 200 cases, no ef-, 
fect of blindness has been discovered. 

During the summer of 1936 a new 


method of extraction was perfected which 
allows the manufacture of a sufficient 
quantity of the drug to afford widespread 
observation of its working. Research 
men, while stating that its use has re- 
sulted in a marked drop in the pneu- 
monia death rate, said that it would be 
several years before its proper place in 
the treatment of penumonia would be 
found. 


A Pig With Nerves 


Pigs may be pigs, but occasionally they 
are very different pigs. They sometimes 
exhibit tendencies which are anything but 
piggish. Human beings are often pig- 
gish, but pigs are seldom humanish. At 
Cornell University, Achilles, a pig some- 
what down at the heel, has been scien- 
tifically given a nervous breakdown. He 
thus becomes the first pig ever to acquire 
human habits. Possibly he may also be- 
come the progenitor of a long line of pigs 
with nervous breakdowns, 

Achilles received his breakdown from 
trying to eat an apple (a strictly human 
trait). The apple was scientifically kept 
out of Achilles’ reach. Today Achilles 
will sometimes stand motionless for an 
hour with the apple balanced on his nose 
—and on his mind. 

Achilles was described to the American 
Psychiatric Association by Dr. Howard 





Scott Liddell, of Cornell. 


The purpose 
of the experiment was to study in the 
comparatively simple nervous system of 
the pig the effect of a nervous break- 


down. In human beings there were too 
many complicating mental and physical 
factors. Yet studies thus far have indicat- 
ed that human beings, the only animals 
naturally having nervous breakdowns, 
show the greatest resistance to them. 
e 8 

A coil-type filament for electric lamps 
which should mean a saving of $16,500,- 
000 to the public this year has been an- 
nounced by General Electric. Within 
ten years the new filament is expected 
to save $60,000,000 annually in current 
costs. The filament increases by 10 per 
cent the amount of light obtained from a 
given amount of electricity. 

Essentially the filament consists of a 
20-inch piece of fine tungsten wire coiled 
first about a fine piece of molybdenum 
wire. This coil is then wound about an- 
6ther piece of molybdenum. The molyb- 
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denum is then dissolved by means of 
chemicals, leaving a super coil 3.4 inches 
long. By thus concentrating the filament 
into as small a space as possible, the 
cooling effect of the gases within an elec- 
tric bulb is lessened, increasing the 
amount of light obtained. 

Sd es 
Camera and spectacle lenses made of a 
plastic called methyl-methacrylate are 
coming to the fore. Unbreakable, they 
can be distorted permanently only by 
application of 158 degrees of heat for ten 
minutes. Temperatures of 120 to 150 
degrees will distort the lenses, but only 
temporarily. 

They were invented by Peter Koch de 
Gooreynd, the British-Belgian who wrote 
“Isle of Capri” and “Serenade in the 
Night.” De Gooreynd turned his musi- 
cal fortune into the development of the 
plastic. Working with an associate, he 
developed ways of pressing the hot plas- 
tic material into lenses by means of dies 
and without the internal distortion that 
often follows too rapid cooling. His ma- 
chine turns out 1500 identical lenses an 
hour. Obviously, lense costs will be re- 
duced to a fraction. 

The composer claims that from 400 to 
500 dies can turn out lenses which will 
meet the demands of prescriptions for 
60 to 70 per cent of the spectacles used. 
The rest will have to be ground in the 
usual manner. Plastic lenses are accurate 
enough for all but the best camera lenses. 

* a 

The injection of grains of cornstarch in- 
to cancers of mice, with the result that 
45 per cent of the cancer tumors disap- 
peared within 30 days, is reported by Dr. 
Robert Chambers, New York University, 
in the annual report of the International 
Cancer Research Foundation. Tumors 
in the remaining 55 per cent of the mice 
showed marked degenerative changes. 

Noting that some white corpuscles de- 
stroyed cancer cells, Dr. Chambers and 
his assistants injected the starch grains 
into mice tumors to determine whether 
the starch would attract these white cells, 
leucocytes, to the tumor and what the 
effect on it would be. The cancer, pro- 
duced under the front legs of mice by 
inoculation, is usually fatal in from 12 to 
17 days. 

Dr. Chambers makes no predictions on 
the use of the method in human cancers. 
He says the theory that white cells form 
a defense against cancer has not yet been 
definitely proved, since human cancers 
are known to grow even when a number 
of white cells are present. 

a e 

Listed as dangerous to the health by Dr. 
William D. McNally, Rush Medical Col- 
lege, Chicago, are more than 900 occupa- 
tions. Most hazardous are those which 
induce, not silicosis, but lead poisoning. 
Wherever Jead dust is found, either in 
mines or in manufacture, there is also lead 
poisoning. 

Silicosis, caused by inhaling silica dust, 
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lays the victim subject to attacks of 
bronchitis and subsequently pneumonia 
or tuberculosis. It can be prevented to a 
very great extent by the use of proper 
measures—physical examination of work- 
ers, adequate ventilation, the use of masks 
and of wet processes where practicable. 

Carbon monoxide, always present where 
there is incomplete combustion of car- 
bonaceous material, can be counterbal- 
anced by carbon dioxide and oxygen, by 
good ventilation. Unlike carbon monox- 
ide, which kills almost immediately, is 
the delayed action of oxides of nitrogen 
resulting from dynamite explosions. The 
slight irritation which they cause in the 
throat may bring death within 24 hours. 

® s 

“Water smeller” extraordinary is Henry 
Laughlin of Tyrone, Pa. Laughlin’s 
smelling powers are so well-developed 
that simply by sniffing the water flowing 
from a city faucet he can determine its 
palatability. Give him a sample of water 








that he has previously tasted, and he can 
identify the city from which it came. 
Employed by a chemical company mak- 
ing water taste removers, Laughlin 
“trouble-shoots” stubborn flavors in water 


otherwise pure. Says he, most water 
odors are caused by harmless microscopic 
organisms. Water tastes and odors can 
be classified into 30 different types—plus 
blends ad infinitum. 
@ e 
Garlic gourmets rejoice in the assertions 
of Professor R. E. Vollrath, University of 
Southern California. Carlic and its les- 
ser brother, the onion, it seems, embody 
the chemical acrolein, which is an effective 
germicide for certain types of microbes. 
The smell aids the germ-killing qualities 
not at all. Ancient medicine men may 
have noted the effect of garlic and onions 
in keeping their users from some com- 
mon diseases. Hence may have arisen 
the old belief that onion or garlic sus- 
pended from the neck prevents sickness. 
e td 

An estimated 2 million lady bats live in a 
boudoir cavern under the rugged Gypsum 
Hills in Oklahoma. Gent bats are forbid- 
den to trespass in the female nunnery, 
which serves primarily as a maternity 
ward. The bats hibernate here for eight 
months at a time; do not emerge until 
their little ones have learned to fly. 

Dr. J. M. Schumann is scientific owner 
of the maternity cave, and the squeaking 
of bat babies called attention to his novel 
tenants. He is tunneling his way into the 
hideaway to give it a friendly survey. 
When at large, bats will flit 150-200 miles 
nightly in quest of insect food, guided by 
some mysterious beam as yet undiscov- 
ered by man. They always come home, 
never get lost, are—biologically—little 
winged mice, and benevolent. 

Bats fought the War of 1812 for us. 
The gunpowder used by Americans came 
from nitrates out of Ohio and Indiana 
bat caves. 


EDUCATION 


Wa THE coming of summer comes 
also the opening of summer schools. 
Most of the larger universities and col- 
leges maintain imposing faculty staffs and 
offer a great variety of courses for those 
who prefer study to play—Harvard, Yale, 
the Universities of Minnesota and Cali- 
fornia, to mention but a few. Many teach- 
ers will attend to keep up with their 
subjects; others, to work for credit to- 
ward advanced degrees; all with the hope 
of rising in their profession. 

An unusual course is offered by Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Amer- 
ican teachers, under the guidance of Pro- 
fessor Benjamin R. Andrews, will visit 
Chinese and Japanese schools, museums, 
theaters, will study industrial and home 
life in those countries. The group is to 
sail from Seattle and Vancouver June 26, 
returning September 7. While in Tokyo 
the teachers will attend the World Edu- 
cation Conference, August 2 to 7. 


In Australia during August and Sep- 
tember will be held the International 
Conference on Education. Sessions will 
meet successively in the leading cities of 
the commonwealth. Several invitations 
to participate have been extended to edu- 
cators in the United States. 

The City of London Vacation Course in 
Education also offers teachers a chance to 
do some traveling abroad while at the 
same time making academic use of the 
summer period. The course, a short one 
from July 24 to August 7, will be held at 
Bedford College, University of London. 
Lectures on English teaching methods and 
visits to sites of historical interest, with 
distinguished speakers, will be included. 

At the University of Denver will be 
conducted an Institute on Parent Educa- 
tion from July 26 to August 2. Vassar 
College will hold its twelfth session of 
the Summer Institute of Euthenics, July 
1 to August 12. 
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Among college presidents resigning, re- 
tiring (since our list of last month), are 
these: Dr. Frederick C. Ferry, Hamilton 
College, retires on February 1, 1938, in 
accordance with the age limit of 70 ap- 
plied to the faculty ... Dr. J. O. Engle- 
man, Kent State University, Ohio, an- 
nounces his retirement not later than July 
1, 1938 .. . General Amos W. W. Wood- 
cock, St. John’s College, Annapolis, is re- 
signing on July 1. 

New appointments include: Dr. Alfred 
Atkinson, now head of Montana State 
College at Bozeman, who will take the 
presidency of the University of Arizona 
at Tucson ... Dean S. C. Garrison of 
the graduate school of George Peabody 
College becomes acting president . . . Dr. 
Paul S. Havens, former professor of Eng- 
lish at Scripps College, has been installed 
as president of Wilson College, located at 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Dr. Guy E. Snavely, president of Bir- 
mingham-Southern College, retires as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Shelton Phelps, president of Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C., succeeds him 
... Dr. Ernest M. Best, head of Spring- 
field College, Mass., will serve as a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations advisory 
committee to study recreational activities 
in the world. 


Bruening at Harvard 


ORMER Chancellor Heinz Bruening, in 
German office 1930-32, will be Har- 
vard professor next fall at a wagered 
wage of anywhere from $8,000 to $12,000. 
He will teach a course on international 
economics, handle some graduate students 
in seminar, may stay on indefinitely as 
full-fledged faculty member. Last year 
he delivered a series of Harvard’s God- 
kin lectures, relative to things Germanic. 
Bruening is a nordic Anglo-Saxon type, 
an ardent Catholic, a World War ma- 
chine-gunner iron-crossed, a political con- 
servative of the old Center party. He got 
Hindenburg reélected president in 1932, 
resigned after trying to check Hitler and 
the nazis, who finally made the dictatorial 
grade in January, 1933. After a year and 
a half under brownshirt rule, he departed 
for England where he had studied as a 
younger man. Although Bruening and the 
nazis oppose each other, neither is espe- 
cially violent about it. (The ex-chancel- 
lor has little to do with Jewish, red, or 
pink exiles.) 

Bruening has been affecting the bogus 
name of Ian Anderson. Harvard expects 
to project a Littauer School of Public Ad- 
ministration next year—a pet scheme of 
President James Conant. L’ecole Littauer, 
worth 2 cool millions, may flourish initial- 
ly by the grace of Bruening. The ousted 
statesman’s brother was long an American 
priest in our Catholic educational field. 

Harvard students are inclined to so- 
phisticated courtesy more than other 
insular undergraduates. But Back Bay 
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boy-brahmins gave the British brain- 
truster, Harold Laski, a horrid Harvard 
reception back in 1919-20, even getting 
out a special issue of the mirthless Lam- 
poon about him. Bruening, however, is 
a zebra of a different stripe. 


Adults Go to School 


| mee YEARS have witnessed a decided 
movement toward adult education. 
Various religio-social organizations have 
been prominent heretofore in furthering 
the satisfaction of this need; schools both 
primary and secondary have established 
night courses and correspondence courses. 
Many of these courses have been tech- 
nical; most of the others have attempted 





to furnish credit with the successful com- 
pletion of a course, so that the student 
could go on to higher classes. 

But there has been need for an educa- 
tional system which revolves about it- 
self, and is not concerned with pushing the 
adult student on. In New York City such 
a program is being carried out by the 
WPA under the Board of Education. Ap- 
proximately 70,000 men and women go 
to school every day in the metropolis, 
where 1600 teachers give them instruc- 


tion in 265 subjects. No credit is given; 
the courses are adapted to the needs of 
the community. Classes are held from 
morning till night, and attendance is 
wholly voluntary. 

In higher education Harvard is em- 
barking on an experiment in adult educa- 
tion in conjunction with its regular sum- 
mer school. The purpose of studies of- 
fered will be to follow the “real education- 
al needs of current life.” A number of 
courses in practical business and politics 
will be given. 

Altogether, in its four years of existence 
WPA has given instruction to 4,000,000 
persons in some 600 subjects. Cost has 
been $75,000,000. Illiteracy in the Unit- 
ed States, previously estimated at 4,000,- 
000, has been reduced by one-sixth. The 
entire country, rural districts as well as 
urban, has been covered by the compre- 
hensive WPA adult-education program. 

e i] 

“Graduate Policeman” is a term anathema 
to criminals. As applied, it means of- 
ficers who have finished the course given 
at the National Police Academy at Wash- 
ington. The academy is under the super- 
vision of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, which in turn is under the director- 
ship of one J. Edgar Hoover. 

The academy has just graduated a 
class of 34 men from the 12-week course 
of training in scientific police methods. 
Another class is being formed from the 
long waiting list of police departments 
who wish to send their better men to the 
school. The training is the same as that 
given to government agents—“G-men.” 
Demands on the school have become so 
heavy that the FBI is helping police de- 
partments to organize their own schools 
with similar standards and training. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


UMMER to school children means va- 

cation. To radio stars it may not al- 
ways mean that, but it does often bring 
a change of work. Many go to the mov- 
ies; some have theatrical interests; some 
are in business; and some do what most 
would like to—loaf and travel. 

But with summer cessations in the 
well-known programs, there must be sub- 
stitutions—which, for the sake of both 
radio studios and sponsors, cannot be 
letdowns from previous standards. Come- 
dians furnish the greatest problem. Phil 
Baker, for instance, will be replaced by 
Harry Von Zell at the head of a variety 
show. Walter O’Keefe takes the place of 
Fred Allen. Jack Pearl’s show will sim- 
ply go on without him. Leading candi- 
date to succeed Jack Benny is a pro- 
gram with Jane Froman and Don Ross. 

Some comedians plan to drop out of 
radio for longer than the summer months. 
Fred Allen will make a picture, rest, and 


return to radio the first of the year—if he 
then finds a sponsor for a half-hour pro- 
gram. Ed Wynn, planning a stage show 
in the fall,. probably will forego radio. 

W. C. Fields, a newcomer to radio, will 
broadcast through the summer. Fields 
receives a mere $4000 a week for his 
share of one of the most expensive pro- 
grams on the air. Talent on it costs 
about $15,000 a week. Most expensive 
is Major Bowes’ amateur hour—$25,000 
a week. 

Eddie Cantor, resting for the summer, 
returns in the fall to a six-year, $15,000- 
a-week contract—with no provisions for — 
cancellations. Jack Benny has signed a 
million-dollar contract for three years. 
Fred Allen turned down a similar deal. 
This year is the first of long-time radio 
contracts. Amos’n’ Andy, longest on the air, 
will change sponsors at the end of 1938. 

Nobody’s child on radio is drama. Few 
sponsors want it, and those few usually 
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specify sentimentality. Drama scriptists 
are poorly paid for hard work. And their 
dramatizations are usually put on in a 
slip-shod manner which does credit to no 
one. Maurice Evans, however, in a recent 
dramatization of a Poe tale, presented to 
the world an example of what could be 
done with drama on the radio. 

Radio is definitely Hollywood bound. 
Last March 104 hours of programs orig- 
inated in the city of cinema. A year ago 
only 47 hours came from there. But 
New York still drew 696 hours in March. 
Chicago sent out 387 hours; San Fran- 
cisco, 354. 


The Little Theater 


a theaters are preparing to raise 
the curtain. Once clustered fairly 
much in the East, largely around New 
York City, they are now spreading over 
the entire country. And they have re- 
flected their popularity by increasing the 
quality of both productions and acting. 
A number of universities are now spon- 
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soring them, but the summer theater, a 
“little theater,” does very well on its own. 

For years typical farm barns, remodeled 
to meet their needs, served as theaters 
for these striving groups. Many of the 
actors, if not most, still serve as stage- 
hands between scenes. And several of 
the older theaters retain “barn” as a part 
of their titles. 

But in technical equipment the summer 
theater is growing up. In White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., for example, a new group, 
the Old White Players, starts its first sea- 
son on a modernistic outdoor stage. The 
formation of the group is indicative of 
the trend; it is backed by ancient Green- 
brier and the Old White Arts School. 

Scattered throughout the country are 
drama festivals to be presented this sum- 
mer, or already shown. In Pasadena, 
Calif., is the third annual Midsummer 
Drama Festival, June 15 to 26. In Ann 
Arbor, Mich., the Annual Drama Festi- 
val, May 20 to June 12. In Schenectady, 
N. Y., the Mohawk Drama Festival, July 
6 to August 14. 


Color Films 


P ger several years of experiment, 
garish color photography has grad- 
ually established itself as one of the im- 
portant steps in the Advancing Artistry 
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of the ex-silver screen and its geegaws. 

Production of black and white pictures 
will, of course, continue. Even if pro- 
ducers wanted to use color exclusively, 
there wouldn’t be enough red-white-blue 
equipment to go around. But they are 
all scrutinizing their film stories for ma- 
terial that lends itself to color. 

Recent success of the excellent “Star 
Is Born” has convinced skeptics that col- 
or not only contributes pictorial beauty, 
but also enhances drama by its hotcha 
emotional impact. 

As Sam Goldwyn put it, “Color no 
longer hinders the story. It has joined 
with sound and music as permanent and 
acceptable aids to screen story-telling.” 
He has announced that his entire program, 
with the exception of “Adventures of 
Marco Polo,” will be in color. 

Walter Wanger is well along on his 
“Vogues of 1938” in color. Only the 
complete spectrum, he believes, can do 
full justice to the oriental bombast with 
which he plans to invest the “Arabian 
Nights.” 

Paramount is already in production on 
“Ebb Tide,’ Warner Brothers have an- 
nounced “Valley of the Giants” and “Des- 
ert Song,” and Universal plans to do 
Hope Hampton’s “Riviera”—all of them 
all colored up. 


Foreign Films 


| gad PICTURES made abroad are 
often better than American ones, 
and always seem novel. There follows a 


SPORTS 


—— BACKWARD upon the Decora- 
tion Day week-end and forward to 
that of the Fourth of July, we mark a 
period replete with high-spots for the 
person who likes to watch outdoor com- 
petitive sports. 

The Indianapolis 500-mile race, an an- 
nual fixture for Memorial Day, is now to 
be matched by a 300-mile event on the 
Fourth of July at New York’s suburb 
of Westbury. For the sailing enthusiast 
there are the trials, still going on, for se- 
lection of a defender for the America’s 
cup (outstanding sports event of 1937). 
Tennis offered the perennial Davis Cup 
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short list, seen by us and recommended. 
Ask for them at your local theater. 


Standschuetze Bruggler: German. He- 
roic stand of the Tyrolese mountaineers 
against the Italians in 1918, with splendid 
mountain war scenes. 


Hof Konzert: German, Musical oper- 
etta laid at a minor German court a cen- 
tury ago, in charming style. 

Last Night: Russian. Moscow goes red 
after heavy fighting with the whites in 
late 1917. Vivid propaganda, exciting. 

Wave: Mexican. Fisherman picture, 
with really magnificent photography and 
a strong social message for labor. 


Golem: Czechoslovak, in French. Me- 
dieval tale of royal Prague and its ghetto, 
with legendary thrills, horrors. 


Beethoven Concerto: Russian. Musi- 
cal children’s picture of Russian youth, 
with quaint humor and a super-dog. 


Ritt in die Freiheit: German. Episode 
from the stirring Polish rising against 
czarist Russia in 1830. 


Man of Gold: Hungarian. Colorful 
Magyar problem play, passionate, ro- 
mantic, with two female jewels—blonde 
& brunette. 


Drei Blaue Jungs—Ein Blondes Mae- 
del: German. All about three jolly sail- 
ors and a blonde, and very good too. 


Carnival in Flanders: French. Said to 
be the best foreign picture shown in New 
York these many, many years. Seven- 
teenth-century historic. 


contests, at Forest Hills on Long Island 
May 29-31. Golf in June was climaxed 
by the open championship at Birming- 
ham, Michigan, June 10-12. Colleges 
wind up their outdoor athletic season 
with the eight oared boat races at Pough- 
keepsie June 22 and New London on 
June 24. 

Polo grows increasingly popular with 
the spectator, and we find fourteen twenty- 
goal teams in competition on Long Is- 
land this summer, with a Mexican four 
participating for the first time. 

Last in our list of highspots, but pre- 
sumably not least, is the effort of the De- 
troit bomber, Joe Louis, to crown him- 
self heavyweight pugilistic champion at 
Chicago on June 22, at the expense of 
James J. Braddock. 

e e 
For ten years the international tennis 
championship, the Davis Cup, has been 
held abroad; but United States hopes are 
bright this year. A team led by Donald 
Budge of California and Bryan Grant of 
Georgia swept the courts at Forest Hills 
last month, defeating an Australian team, 
and moved on to London for the challenge 
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round. Unfortunately, Australia’s two 
foremost singles players were obliged by 
illness to watch from the clubhouse. From 
the spectator’s standpoint the high spot 
of that series was the unique playing form 
of Australian John Bromwich, 18 years 
old and ambidextrous. Bromwich serves 
with his right hand, and uses his left for 
what would otherwise be a backhand re- 
turn. In place of the forehand drive he 
grasps his racket with both hands much 
as one would swing a baseball bat. Re- 
sult: a raking, crosscourt rifle-shot, deep 
into the far corner of his opponent’s court. 
For six years beginning with 1927 France 


held the Davis Cup, losing it to England ° 


in 1933. With Fred Perry now a “pro,” 
England is vulnerable this year. 
e e 


America’s Cup is believed to be in danger. 
T. O. M. Sopwith’ brings across the At- 
lantic not one but two vessels, both 
appropriately named Endeavour; and for 
the first time the challenger is to be per- 
mitted to make his bid with a vessel chos- 
en after trials over the course itself. 

The defender will be named in mid- 
July, from among three candidates: Har- 
old S. Vanderbilt’s new Ranger, Chandler 





Hovey’s Rainbow (which saved the cup 
in 1934), and Gerard B. Lambert’s re- 
built Yankee. 

Ranger was launched on May 11, and 
lost her 165-foot ($25,000) mast over- 
board while being towed in a storm four 
days later. A duplicate spar is promised 
by June 20, a five-weeks job. Mean- 
while the Ranger is using a borrowed 
mast. As the latest venture in boat 
building, this Vanderbilt yacht rates the 
most space in comments by experts; but 
the final trials off Newport beginning 
July 3 alone will determine the vessel to 
face either Endeavour I or Endeavour II 
on July 31. Mrs. Sopwith will be aboard 
the challenger, as timekeeper. 

\ e 8 

I THE Memorial Day 500-mile motor 

race over the Indianapolis brick speed- 
way, Wilbur Shaw defeated Ralph Hep- 
buin by 2 seconds flat! It was the closest 
race imaginable. Shaw did the distance 
at 113.58 miles per hour—a record for 
the classic event. The crowd was a rec- 
ord too—170,000 in a 2% mile oval. 

In some respects Indianapolis is Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 sporting event, dating back to 
1911 when Ray Harroun tooled an old 
Marmon to victory. It used to be a test- 
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ing ground for rival auto factories, but 
nowadays the drivers are individual stars, 
while most of the race-cars are basically 
alike, of a Miller highspeed design. 

By winning the 500 from two-score con- 
testants, Shaw cleaned up at least $45,000 
in prize-money plus a brand-new Packard. 
His race-car was a yellow Gilmore Spe- 
cial, carrying the number 3. (Hepburn’s 
red-and-white machine, which came in 
second, won the 1936 500-mile with Lou 
Meyer at the wheel.) One driver, Jimmy 
Snyder, drove three cars in the race. His 
own broke down; he relieved another 
driver and was wrecked; then relieved 
still another who came in ninth. The first 
ten got prizes, as did first man around on 
every one of the 200 laps. 

However, despite 170,000 spectators, 
auto-racing remains bigger potatoes in 
Europe than in our U. S. A. 

e ® 
A fast frog from Will Rogers’ Oklahoma 
ranch won the annual jumping jubilee and 
broke the world’s record at Angels Camp, 
Calaveras County, Cal. The steeplechase 
winner was Emmett Dalton, brother of 
the late Jack Dalton, who jumped 13 ft. 
5 in—an inch more than Louis Fisher’s 
Indianapolis Budweiser’s record, in 1932. 

Kilowatt, locally owned, was second; 
Combustion, a Buffalo frog, ranked third. 
There were 500 entries (shipped in from 
everywhere) and more than 25,000 spec- 
tators at the derby event. There were 
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Geass of State Cordell Hull has 
two assistant secretaries to aid him 
with American-foreign relationships. 
These are Sumner Wells and R. Walton 
Moore. Both his experts receive raises 
and new titles. Welles will be Un- 
der Secretary of State, and Moore be- 
comes Counselor of the State Depart- 
ment. The two jobs are 50-50 equal in 
rank. (The post of Counselor was abol- 
ished in 1919, when that of Under Sec- 
retary was created. Now Counselor is 
re-created, and Under Secretary has been 
vacant for nearly a year.) Welles and 
Moore will be twin Roman consuls. 
Welles is a New Yorker, age 45. He 
went to Harvard, is a career diplomat 
who has served all over the world, from 
Japan to Argentine. He is High Society 
and hardly a New Dealer, though close to 
F. D. R. Former ambassador to stormy 
Cuba, he has become a Latin American 
specialist. He rides, and goes to church. 
His home is now in rural Maryland. 
Moore hails from old Virginia. Age 78, 
he is a favorite pal of Sec. Hull. In 
nearly four years he has had two weeks 
off, and no sick leave. (When the Presi- 
dent attacked the Supreme Court elders’ 
advanced years, he forgot about the new 
Counselor.) R. Walton M. attended the 


judges and timers, and each contestant 

was allowed three tries. Mark Twain 

founded the frog derby by writing a tale 

called “The Jumping Frog of Calaveras.” 
2 + 


Foldboating is the latest wrinkle. Wide- 
awake New Haven Railroad sponsors the 
idea, after the fashion of its ski-trains 
and bicycle-trains. The road furnishes a 
train from New York to a Connecticut 
village on the Housatonic River, helps you 





to rent a foldboat if you do not own one, 
and brings you back tired but safe at 
nightfall. It is a German-Austrian pas- 
time. The kayak-type canoe weighs about 
fifty pounds, made of seven-ply rubber- 
ized canvas stretched over a folding hard- 
wood frame. With the paddler aboard it 
rides low in the water. The more upsets 
you have, the greater the fun; therefore 
choose a stretch of river with rapids. 


University, is a lawyer-bachelor and an 
ex-Congressman. He was active in Vir- 
ginia state politics, knows his U. S. his- 
tory. He too goes to church and is High 
Society, southern brand, a very different 
type from Knicker-bockrish Welles. His 
home is Fairfax, Va. 

Both men get cash raises in their new 
positions—from $8,000 to $10,000. 

e * 
Thomas Octave Murdock Sopwith, no 
Icarus, keeps not only his planes up but 
his sails spread. During the war, and 
after it in the plethora of war stories that 
followed, “Sopwith Camels” became a by- 
word to American readers. But, though 
his planes carried the brunt of the air 
fighting, Sopwith himself was relatively 
unknown to this country. 

And unknown he remained until 1933, 
when he borrowed the late Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s gauntlet and threw it down in 
challenge for the America’s Cup. He 
had already been carrying on the Lipton ° 
tradition (which saw Sir Thomas sailing 
over here futilely through 32 years) when 
he purchased the Shamrock V from the 
Lipton estate in 1930. In 1933 the 
Shamrock’s mast snapped; Sopwith or- 
dered the Endeavour and set his course 
toward the America’s Cup. But in 1934 
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the Endeavour lost—as British yachts 
have lost steadily since the beginning of 
the race in 1851. 

Now Sopwith brings back the old En- 
deavour and a new Endeavour II. A 
sailing man himself, he skippers his 
boats, as does Harld S. Vanderbilt, who 
defended the cup in 1934 with his Rain- 
bow. Lipton hired professional skippers. 

Sopwith has been sailing for only seven 
years, but in that time he has learned the 
tricks of the sport. He is noted for his 
clever racing starts—which must be timed 
with precision; and when necessary he 
can drive both boat and crew without 
mercy. He started with the 12-meter 
Mouette and graduated to the Class J 
Shamrock. Only the latter class is eligible 
for the America’s Cup race. 

Airplanes, however, not boats, are Sop- 
with’s mainstay. In England, when he 
was a young man, he left the Seafield 
Engineering College to try his hand at 
auto racing. Then airplanes attracted 
him. Learning to fly in 1910, he was 
awarded license number 31 from the 
Royal Aero Club. In the same year he 
won a £4000 prize for the longest British 
flight of the year by hopping the channel 
and staying up until he reached Belgium. 
Deciding to see America, he came over 
with three planes in his personal bag- 
gage. With those planes he annexed $12,- 
000 in prize money—and incidentally 
crashed into a Long Island picket fence. 
In 1912 he won an around-England air 
derby, and in that year and the next 
came over to America to take the Harms- 
worth motorboating trophy. 

Then Sopwith settled down to work— 
building airplanes. In 1914 one of his 
seaplanes won the Schneider Cup. With 
the war his planes became widely known. 
His present business interests are with 
the H. G. Hawker Engineering Co., Ltd., 
one of the largest builders for the Royal 
Air Force. 

More than six feet tall, ruddy-faced, 
rather solemn, with blue eyes about which 
are the fine lines of the yachtsman, Sop- 
with goes his way quietly, smoking a 
briar pipe or an expensive cigar. He has 
been married twice, his first wife having 
died; and he has a small son. He defies 
superstition by taking Mrs. Sopwith along 
as timekeeper. Perhaps she’ll break Brit- 
ish bad luck in the cup races. 


Benjamin Nathan Cardozo, shy, retiring, 
modest—so is he described. But Mr. 
Justice Cardozo, of the Supreme Court 
bench, is also liberal in his convictions— 
liberal despite the fact that the world is 
to him a place outside where other peo- 
ple dwell. Last month he delivered two 
opinions, wherein his liberal colleagues 
concurred, upholding the Social Secur- 
ity Act—the issue of paramount im- 
portance to most people among all those 
passed on by the Court during the ses- 
sion just ended. 

An opinion written by Cardozo means, 
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to those of literary mind, a rhythmic, 
musical prose of learned, but not tech- 
nical, language, and extremely readable. 
Cardozo himself, blessed with eyes of 
rare strength, can read incessantly, day 
in and day out, without tiring. In that 
reading is practically his sole recreation; 
from that reading comes his encyclopedic 
knowledge. Greek and Latin he reads 
for sheer pleasure; the great philosophers, 
with their infinite splitting of the fila- 
ments of knowledge, enthrall him. 

He is perhaps the most lovable man 
on the Supreme bench. With forebears 
American since 1654, he is of Sephardic 


Jewish ancestry. His maternal great- ~ 





grandfather fought in the Revolution; 
his great-great-uncle assisted at the in- 
auguration of George Washington. 

Strangely enough, Cardozo, who has 
been listed among the ten greatest Su- 
preme Court justices—and whose knowl- 
edge of law and philosophy probably in- 
fluenced the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, ‘on which he served for 13 years, 
as that of no other man has ever done— 
never took a law degree. He received 
a B.A. and an M.A. from Columbia Uni- 
versity, studied law for two years, and 
then passed his bar examination in 1891. 

Almost immediately he began avoiding 
the strife of the lower courts by arguing 
cases before the highest bench in New 
York, the Court of Appeals. In 1914 he 
was appointed to that Court of Appeals 
as a judge; in 1927 he was made its Chief 
Judge. Hoover, at the insistence of Borah, 
Norris, Wickersham, made him a Supreme 
Court justice in 1932. Objections to his 
elevation were that he would be the third 
justice from New York, that his nomina- 
tion would arouse anti-Semitism. But 
geography was forgotten and the Senate 
unanimously confirmed his appointment. 
Anti-Semistism, met head on, proved 
merely a figmentary thread. Now 67, he 
has never married. 

Benjamin Nathan Cardozo, shy, re- 
tiring, modest—but liberal, learned, and 
looking to the betterment of mankind. 
A man who lets his housekeeper and his 
cook rule his private life, but who im- 
presses his mind on the history of the 
country. : 


* ° 
Allan Price Kirby of Wilkes-Barre be- 


comes the third non-railroad man to domi- 
nate the vast railroad empire of 28,000 


miles of Chesapeake & Ohio, Erie, Wabash, 
and Pere Marquette. O, P. Van Sweringen 
and his brother, who founded the em- 
pire, were Cleveland real estate opera- 
tors. Frank Clayton Ball, who inherited 
the empire unexpectedly by virtue of a 
friendly personal loan, was a glass-jar 
manufacturer. Now Allan Kirby buys 
control, and Kirby is almost everything 
but a railroad man. His real job has 
been to look after his father’s large in- 
terest in the Woolworth chain (with which 
he merged his own 96 stores in 1912) 
and his father’s philanthropies. Also 
there are lumber and banking ventures. 

Kirby the elder, past 75, erected a 
$2,000,000 health center in Wilkes-Barre 
five years ago in memory of his mother, 
and the year before that he gave Lafayette 
College its Kirby Hall of Civil Rights 
and endowed there a chair of civil rights. 
Hospital, Y.M.C.A., church, seminary; all 
Wilkes-Barre philanthropies have shared 
his money and his time. 

Kirby the younger, still in his forties, 
has two associates in the purchase of these 
Van Sweringen holding companies. 


Obituary 


Paul Chabas, painter of “September 
Morn,” 68, May 10. 

Harry Y. Benedict, president of the 
University of Texas, 67, May 10. 

Affonso da Costa, war-time premier of 
Portugal, May 11. 

Louis F. Swift, packer, 76, May 12. 

John L. Clem, Major-General, U. S. A., 
retired, famous Civil War drummer-boy, 
85, May 13. 

John Burke, Chief Justice of the North 
Dakota Supreme Court and former 
Treasurer of United States, 78, May 14. 

Viscount Snowden, Chancellor of the 
British Exchequer in 1924 and again in 
1929-32, 72, May 15. 

J. Henry Roraback, Republican leader 
of Connecticut, 67, May 19. 

John L. McKinney, an early producer 
of oil in Pennsylvania, 94, May 20. 

Edward M. VanCleve, a leader in work 
for the blind, 70, May 21. 

John D. Rockefeller, pioneer oil mer- 
chant and philanthropist, 97, May 23. 

Manuel C. Tellez, recently Mexican 
Ambassador to U. S., 52, May 23. 

Edward F. Dunne, Governor of Illi- 
nois 1913-16, 83, May 24. 

Jehu Valentine Chase, U.S.N., retired, 
former commander of the United States 
Fleet, 68, May 24. 

Henry Ossawa Tanner, internationally 
known Negro artist, 77, May 25. 

Frederic E. Ives, inventor of the half- 
tone engraving process, 81, May 27. 

Gottfried Hansen, Danish Arctic ex- 
plorer, 61, May 27. 

Alfred Adler, psychologist (father of 
“individual psychology”), 67, May 28. 

George F. Baker, New York banker, 59, 
May 30. 

Emilio Mola, Cuban second-in-com- 
mand of Spanish rebel armies, 49, June 3. 
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MAN 
of the 


MONTH 


Wilfred Grenfell, 


Labrador Crusader 


By Donald Culross Peattie 


NCIENT and leaky, ice-battered, in- 

domitable, 1000 fishing schooners 
every year used to put out of the har- 
bors of Newfoundland and Southern Lab- 
rador, as soon as the ice left them, for six 
months of fishing “on the Labrador,” 
famous for fogs, gales, and icebergs. 

To these crafts some 30,000 fishermen 
and their families trusted their lives. 
Birth, sickness, and death took place at 
sea, or on deserted shores. Superannuated 
ships sprang leaks and sank in a few min- 
utes. Every year many died of gangrene 
from accidents that could not be treated. 
A toothache went on until it got better— 
or ended in necrosis of the jaw. Rickety 
children were allowed helplessly to pass 
the incurable point. Only frames of iron 
escaped beri-beri, scurvy, pneumonia, and 
tuberculosis. 

On August 4, 1892, the fleet, lying in 
Domino Run, ran up greeting flags as a 
little ketch-rigged British hospital ship, 
the first ever to visit this floating city of 
hoping and suffering humanity, sped in on 
a fair breeze. There were cheers and 
salutes, visits and explanations. When 
the courtesies were over, to the hospital 
ship’s one medicine man, Wilfred Thoma- 
son Grenfell, came a hail from a miser- 
able little tub. “Be you a real doctor?” 

“That’s what I call myself.” 

“Us hasn’t got no money,” fenced the 
helmsman, “but there’s a very sick man 
ashore, if so be you’d come and see him.” 

Dr. Grenfell went ashore on his first 
case in the New World. In a hovel he 
found a tubercular man in the last stages 
of pneumonia, six neglected children hud- 
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dled in a corner, with only a future of 
starvation before them. 

Few in Labrador and northern New- 
foundland ever sought medical aid (when 
any was available) until the situation was 
practically hopeless. Before health could 
become anything like as prevalent as 
disease and maimed limbs and early death, 
a population scattered over a thousand 
miles of dangerous coast would have to 
be educated in hygiene and child-care, 
would have to unlearn age-old supersti- 
tions. The whole economic life would 
have to be reconstructed. 

In that enlightened year, 1892, there 
was nobody in the region who had the 
vision and the will to alter a whole coun- 
try, from its monetary system to its 
spiritual outlook, except Wilfred Gren- 
fell, 27 years old. 

Grenfell was born on the Sands of Dee 
in Cheshire, England. As a child on that 
treacherous estuary he had known fishing 
ships fail to come back after great storms. 
Though he was the son of a Church of 
England clergyman, the blood of old sea 
fighters was in his veins. 

The schooling of Wilfred Grenfell was 
the accepted type of the day in England. 
Even a second-grade medical college to- 
day would look with scorn on the best 
training a physician could then obtain. 
Doctors operated in blood-stained frock 
coats, carrying gangrene from patient to 
patient, talking about “laudable pus.” For 
the young medical students, wenching, 
drinking, non-attendance on classes or 
rowdy behavior during lectures were all 
too often considered normal behavior. But 
from the rowdier student life, fastidious 
young Wilfred held himself aloof. Be- 
lieving firmly in the bodily and spiritual 
prophylaxis of sport, he organized rowing, 
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swimming, cricket, football and tennis 
among his fellow students, and among the 
tough boys of East End London, where 
his hospital was situated. 

He saw plenty of the effects of drunk- 
enness. Women who had gashed each 
other’s scalps open with broken bottles, 
men with delirium tremens, seduced and 
diseased girls, children hopelessly warped 
from sheer starvation by the rule of the 
bottle in the home, made him early an 
implacable foe of alcohol. He has fought 
it on the North Sea and the length of the 
Newfoundland-Labrador coast. Personally, 
too, he abhors the use of alcohol. 

Returning one night from an out-pa- 
tient case, he stepped into a big tent 
where Moody and Sankey were holding a 
revival meeting. A tedious prayer-bore 
was maundering on, and Grenfell got up 
to leave. The watchful Dwight Moody 
saw him and called out, “Let us sing a 
hymn while our brother finishes his 
prayer.” This brought the young doctor 
back to his seat, in admiration of the 
leader’s practical Christianity. “When I 
left,” says Grenfell, “it was with the de- 
termination to make religion a real effort 
or frankly to abandon it. That could have 
but one issue while I lived with a mother 
like mine.” 

All his life his Christianity has been 
vigorously active. In a grog shop he 
knocked out a blasphemer. When he put 
to sea to do duty on a hospital ship with 
the North Sea fishing fleet, it was with 
the resolve to be a fighting Christian who 
began the betterment of his fellow man 
by patching up his body. But he wanted 
to go on, providing decent resthouses for 
sailors on shore, entertainment to vie with 
that of the bar and the brothel, and 
economic self-respect. 
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These were the principles Grenfell 
brought to Labrador and to that frost- 
bitten, barren peninsula of Newfound- 
land that points with a granite finger at 
the Arctic seas. At sea or ashore, starva- 
tion threatened. An icy climate grips a 
barren soil where grew no cereals and few 
vegetables or cultivated fruits. When 
sheep or cows were first brought to this 
grim land they were slain by the fierce 
sledge-dogs. At sea the power-driven 
boats of “southern” companies were 
sweeping the seals into oblivion, slaughter- 
ing the young that could not swim. In the 
forested hinterland the ancient fur trade 
was dwindling. And for centuries the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had held the in- 
land fur trappers in its economic control. 
It never paid cash for furs; payment was 
either in kind or in “counters,” good only 
at company stores. 

There were then no agencies of mercy 
on the Labrador, except the Moravian 
Brethren and a few clergy, their influence 
weakened by interdenominational rivalry. 
What was needed was a permanent Red 
Cross, a Salvation Army, circulation of 
free money, and a few cool millions in 
capital to start lumbering and quarrying 
industries to alternate with fish and fur, 
a chain of hospitals, orphanages, and non- 
denominational schools, and a whole corps 
of doctors and nurses. What came was 
Wilfred Grenfell. 

After two years of lonely battling, the 
fame of this young man, working against 
the suspicion and calumny of old or vest- 
ed interests, was spreading through New- 
foundland and Canada. In a few years 
more the United States was aroused. 
Nurses and young doctors went north for 
the short sub-arctic summer. Boats for 
hospital duty, for traveling library duty, 
were donated. And boys from Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Brown, and Johns Hop- 
kins, looking for adventure in their va- 
cations, put heart and muscle into the 
Sisyphus task. Presently Grenfell had a 
chain of small hospitals, covering nearly a 
thousand miles of coastline, connected by 
hospital ship. Modern surgeons proudly 
gave their services to Grenfell’s fisher- 
men and half-breed Eskimos and Indians. 

All the time Grenfell never lost himself 
in executive detail. For red tape he had 
the big scissors of the born man of action. 
When he had become the responsible head 
of half a dozen ventures, institutions, and 
industries, he was still personally on call 
at any instant to attend to anybody’s 
needs, from a young man with love 
troubles to burying an unmarried ship 
drudge who had died at sea of a prema- 
ture birth. Over her grave he placed a 
cross on which was carved: Jesus said, 
“Neither do I condemn thee.” 

Racing across a frozen bay to save a 
boy’s life, the Labrador Doctor found 
that his dogs were carrying him over 
“sish” ice, a treacherous, crackled and 
rotting crust over deathly waters. As they 
sank through, he sprang off his sledge and 
let the dogs fight their way to the biggest 
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pan of ice he could see, dragging him 
through the water by the traces tied to 
his wrists. Coatless, hatless, and bootless 
he lived the night through by killing three 
of his dogs for the warmth of their skins. 

When morning broke he was drifting 
rapidly to sea where ice pans were grind- 
ing up and down and crushing each other 
to bits. Making a flag of his last remain- 
ing garment, his shirt, he waved for hours 
at the receding cliffs, but no one seemed 
to see him. Actually, on shore, the whole 
village was wringing its hands for its 
guardian angel. 

At last, in such an ice-covere! sea as 
not even the Vikings of today had ever 
before dared to put out, his rescuers, 
speechless with emotion, grasped his 
hands. On that shore still stands a bronze 
tablet that Grenfell erected “To the 
memory of three noble dogs, Moody, 
Watch, and Spy, whose lives were given 
for mine on the ice, April 21st, 1908.” 

Next summer Grenfell went back to 
England and brought his mother over for 
a visit to the New World. Even on the 
old Mauretania, queen of the seas, Mrs. 
Grenfell suffered from sea-sickness, and 
this left her son a free hand with a beau- 
tiful young passenger. With New York 
drawing ever nearer Grenfell proposed to 
the girl, not even knowing her name. 

This was Miss Anne Elizabeth Cald- 
well MacClanahan of Lake Forest, Illinois. 
That November they were married. It was 
in a subzero, death-white January that 
Grenfell’s bride first saw Newfoundland, 
since then her home. By her husband’s 
side Lady Grenfell has worked for 28 
years. The three Grenfell children were 
all born in Newfoundland. Wilfred Jr., 
26 years old, teaches at St. Mark’s School 
for boys. Two years younger, Kinloch 
Pascoe is an engineer for the General 
Electric Company, and 20-year-old Rosa- 
mond is a student at McGill University. 

Grenfell’s work has required financial 
as well as physical and moral courage. 
To break the vise-grip of the trading 
companies, he induced the fishermen to 
start their own stores, purchasing and sell- 
ing collectively. At the first meeting 
called to discuss the project, the old 
traders, bitterly antagonistic, packed the 
meeting, took up every moment of dis- 
cussion with denunciations. Outside, the 
fishermen decided that there must be 
something in these ‘‘copper stores” if the 
traders were so afraid of them. But Gren- 
fell found that he had to lend his friends 
the capital ($10,000) with which to start. 

With time, a chain of small codper- 
atives was doing business along the coast. 
Not all were honestly or wisely run. One 
day the St. John’s merchants, from whom 
the supplies were purchased, came down 
on the Labrador Doctor for $25,000 un- 
paid bills. Legally, it appeared, Grenfell 
was solely responsible. A beautiful new 
schooner, his personal property, had just 
arrived. He sold her as she dropped 
anchor, and threw in every scrap of per- 
sonal property. The remaining and re- 











organized codperatives are now owned by 
the fishermen themselves and have paid 
as high as 10 percent dividends to their 
shareholders. 

On the day that George V was crowned, 
he pressed a button and laid the corner- 
stone of the “King George V Seamen’s 
Institute,” built by Sir Wilfred through 
the generous help of many friends, in St. 
John’s (Newfoundland’s capital), for fish- 
ermen and for their sons and daughters 
who come to the city. When in 1927 the 
main hospital at St. Anthony was rebuilt 
in fireproof construction, crowning a life- 
time’s achievement, George V knighted 
the Labrador Doctor, who became Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell, Knight Commander of 
St. Michael and St. George, and the Lake 
Forest girl, Lady Grenfell. 

Among Sir Wilfred’s successes have 
been the flourishing vegetable gardens, 
the introduction of cows and sheep, the 
lumber mill, and above all the orphan- 
ages. Grenfell found that it took years of 
explaining, of exhausting lecture tours, to 
get people to see that orphans will shout 
spontaneous hymns of gratitude to their 
Maker if you so improve their economic 
status that they can get jobs and support 
themselves. Nothing has paid such a 
sound return as the orphans. 

Years ago Grenfell found himself with 
one abandoned baby. He had to bring it 
back to the orphanage on a hospital ship 
manned only by sailors. The baby got into 
everything. In a terrible sea it wriggled 
out of the swinging cot into which it had 
been lashed and was found in the scup- 
pers playing peek-a-boo with the raging 
Atlantic. This dauntless foundling was 
one of the pioneers of St. Anthony 
orphanage. 

Today the brightest children are sent 
to the States or Canada for a higher edu- 
cation and come back as nurses, teachers, 
electrical engineers, carpenters, to labor 
among their own people. Most have paid 
back to the Grenfell Association dividends 
in human service for what it cost to shel- 
ter and educate them. 

The biggest business men of New York, 
Boston, Ottawa and London act as trustees 
for the financial help that, in Grenfell’s 
name, flows northward to Labrador and 
northern Newfoundland; they quit their 
affairs to attend annual meetings in New 
York. Young men and women who give 
strength and intellect and heart are proud 
to say they served with Grenfell in the 
north. The Grenfell Association of 
America, with offices at 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, manages the cause in the 
States. 

The Grenfell personality has been, un- 
doubtedly, the most valuable asset in the 
mighty business that his practical Chris- 
tianity has become. Sheer bonniness has 
disarmed enemies who met him. His win- 
ning smile, his flashing sense of humor, 
his memory packed to the doors with a 
lifetime of episodes hazardous, funny, or 
heart-breaking, bring down the house year 
(Continued on page 58) 
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SECURE F 


goal of part time farming 


By NEIL M. CLARK 


ORKERS want security. Desire 
for it is at the bottom of most 
labor unrest. Mass methods, including 
strikes, occasionally put more money in 
pay envelopes or improve working con- 
ditions. But security is not just a matter 
of more pay. It is also a matter of the 
use of pay: using it in such a way as to 
get something ahead. 
Workers growing older like to feel that 
they will have more than a mere sub- 


sistence minimum as provided under so-— 


cial security legislation. And attaining a 





1 Martin Glass, father of 
13, owns an 80-acre farm 


comfortable degree of security, like choos- 
ing a wife, is one of the things that the 
individual seems to do best for himself, 
in his own way. 

This article is written to tell how in 
one locality—under a more or less or- 
ganized and guided plan, yet quite infor- 
mally—numbers of workers are attaining 
a considerable amount of security of an 
especially satisfying sort. 

The place is Holland, Michigan, 14,346 
population, across the state from De- 
troit. Holland is famous for “furniture, 
food, and furnaces.”” One might also add 
“flowers,” because of its tulip festival. 
Holland boasts of a considerable summer 
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population in areas nearby; an excellent 
harbor; a high ratio (84 per cent) of 
home owners; the largest shoe factory and 
largest shoe-leather tannery in Michigan; 
the largest warm-air furnace company; 
a mammoth pickling industry; a baby 
chick industry shipping as many as 14,- 
000,000 chicks in a season. 

It is a city with diversified industries, 
with five thousand workers, including 
stores and offices, and practically no un- 
employment problem. 

A typical small industrial city? It can 
be so called. And one of the typical 
workers is Frank Mattison. Let’s make 
his acquaintance. 

It’s not easy work that Frank does. 
Cupola-gang in the furnace foundry is 
no cinch. Heavy and hard at it from six- 
thirty on. Early quitting hours, of course. 
But Frank isn’t so young any more. His 
son, full-grown, is a soldier in Alaska; 
even his daughter is grown up and gone. 
Just Frank and the Mrs. left to keep the 
home fires. Lots of good years ahead of 
them. Frank can still heave and haul 
with the best. But a man can’t help 
thinking and wondering how much longer 
his back and legs will stand heavy work. 
And if he can’t keep on at that, what is 





he to do? While you make good money, 
you don’t get rich in the cupola gang. 

Frank’s problem cuts three ways. He 
himself is the one most vitally interested. 
Society is concerned, too, for after his 
earning years he might become a charge 
on the community. His employer is the 
third party directly and deeply interested. 
What Frank has done is to work out his 
problem in his own way, with the cogni- 
zance, encouragement and support (moral, 
not financial) of his employer. 

Between three and four o’clock in the 
afternoon, when I drove into his yard, he 
had just got home from work. His house 
is on the outskirts of town. He can leave 
and be at the foundry in ten minutes, 
yet he is right out in the country. And 
he has a farm, of sorts. 

There are nineteen acres in Frank’s 
farm, and a house and barn. The house 
is well-built, comfortable, with all neces- 
sary conveniences. Mrs. Mattison—bux- 
om, young-looking, a good manager, a 
good housekeeper and cook, famous for 
strawberry shortcakes—is the kind of 
partner a man needs. They had a home 
in town, but chose to buy the nineteen- 
acre place because they saw a future in it. 

They raise about 1,000 chickens every 
year, buying day-old chicks. The breed 
they prefer puts on five pounds or so in 
six months’ time. Frank and his wife 
have friends in town, and the friends have 
friends, who like a fat young chicken for 
dinner once in a while; they have built 
up a string of customers and sell chickens 
dressed and ready to cook. Others go to 
the stores. 

The Mattisons also raise strawberries. 
They have a third of an acre planted in 
vines. At the foundry Frank is an em- 
ployee. On his farm he becomes an em- 
ployer. He can’t take care of everything 
himself in the busy season. Two boys 
come in the summer, to weed and pick 
strawberries and do odd jobs. They are 
town boys, still in high school, glad to 
earn ten cents an hour. One of Frank’s 
neighbors, an old man, comes with his 


2 Martin Glass, Junior, oldest of 13, takes charge 
of the dairy herd while his father works in town 
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Frank Mattison after hours works with 





chickens, berries, carrots, and apples 


team when necessary, to cultivate or plow 
for 25 cents per hour. The Mattisons sell 
many quarts of strawberries in a season, 
besides what they put up and eat them- 
selves. 

They raise some celery, also a little 
celery cabbage. And carrots. Frank is 
proud of his success with carrots. From 
two rows he has harvested forty bushels. 
They eat. as many as they want, can a 
great many for winter use, feed the rest 
to the stock. They keep a cow for milk, 
and a hog or two for butchering. 

The chickens and vegetables earn a fair 
profit, but the project that Frank and 
his wife really count on is fruit. They 
have set out 200 Delicious apple trees, 
and many plum, cherry and peach trees. 
These are about five years old now, not 
bearing, but when Frank wants to do a 
little dreaming he takes a pencil and mul- 
tiplies 200 apple trees by ten bushels per 
tree, and multiplies that by $2 per bushel 
: and pockets himself a tidy sum 
above spraying and other costs for profit. 
That’s counting unhatched chickens, but 
it is not wild figuring. 

What does it all come to? Just this. 
By investing his small savings thriftily, 
year by year, in a home that is also a 
farm and a production plant, Frank Mat- 
tison has provided part of his present liv- 
ing as well as a job that he can retire to 
when retiring time comes. 

What the Mattisons have done is some- 
what different from the customary con- 
ception of part-time farming. The Census 
Bureau listed part-time farmers for the 
first time in 1930, defining them as those 
who operated three or more acres or pro- 
duced farm products worth $250 but less 
than $750, and who worked at some gain- 
ful employment elsewhere for 150 or 
more days during the year. There were 
about 339,000 such farmers in the United 
States. 
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The Bureau’s definition was necessarily 
arbitrary and limited. In Iowa, for ex- 
ample, the Census listed 5,588 part-time 
operators. But in a subsequent detailed 
study made under the auspices of the 
State Agricultural Station, it was esti- 
mated that there were 20,000 part-time 
farming families in Iowa, in counties 
around the principal cities, all true part- 
timers but many not falling within the 
Census Bureau’s rather rigid limits. Part- 
time farming is not confined to a low- 
type minimum-subsistence-level occupa- 
tion, serving as an escape for under-en- 
dowed natures. As exemplified in the Hol- 
land district it is a very effective way of 
solving the security problem. 

Take some other cases. Steve Zimonich 
started to legislate security for himself 
twenty-odd years ago. He came to the 
United States from Central Europe when 
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Day-old chicks become 
chicken dinners in time 
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3 Frank Mattison, foundry- 
man, directs his plowman 


he was twenty-four. For half a dozen 
years he held down a job as a millwright 
in a big car-and-foundry company in Chi- 
cago. He used to come home nights with 
a grouchy disposition because over-crowd- 
ed street cars went sailing by his corner, 
and he often had to wait fifteen or twenty 
minutes before one would stop. Then the 
ride home took the better part of an 
hour. 

He dreamed of a better way of life. A 
place in the country. He would be a 
farmer and be free. He had the naive 
idea of many city-born that anybody can 
farm. So he bought a 40-acre place about 
ten miles from Holland. 

He soon learned that he had made a 
mistake. He bought a plow and a culti- 
vator, and had to get a neighbor-boy to 
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help him put them together. He didn’t 
even know how they ought to look. Even 
if he had known how to farm, he didn’t 
have enough good land to make a living. 
He kept stubbornly at it for three years, 
then gave it up as a bad job. He got 
work as a millwright in a furniture-ma- 
chinery factory. 

Steve’s case is interesting because he 
worked his problem out rather back- 
handedly. After a few years he had 
changed jobs again. His new employer 
knew about the farm, knew also that 
Steve had five small boys, and encour- 
aged him, while keeping his job, to tackle 
the farm again—as a place to live, as a 
means of making part of his living, and 
as giving the boys something to do. 

Steve not only went back to his 
original forty acres, but in due time he 
bought eighty acres more. He still doesn’t 
know a whole lot about farming. But the 
boys, farmers since they -were kids, have 
taken to it like ducks to water. They 
raise feed crops, sell milk. They raise a 
good part of their own living. One boy 
after another, growing up, has been made 
responsible for the farm work. The two 
oldest now work in town, in the shop 
where Steve used to work. It’s a ten- 
mile drive, but they make it in fifteen 
minutes—about the time Steve used to 
spend standing on the corner hoping the 
next street car would stop. 

Full of good stories and hospitality, 
Steve took me down-cellar and showed 
me the casks in which he cures wine the 
color of gem-quality rubies, heady with 
the taste of grape. Potatoes in bins. 
Apples in baskets. Canned fruit on 
shelves. Canned meat. Meat in the 
smokehouse, too. 

During the depression, Steve’s boys all 
had good, hard, healthy work to do, 
plenty of it, right on the farm. If they 
had been in town, probably they wouldn’t 
have had a thing to raise except deviltry, 
or a row about the amount of relief they 





1 Steve Zimonich’s boys follow their father’s foot- 
steps in the foundry, after hours help on the farm 
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were getting! Steve ponders his lot and 
is not dissatisfied. He has that most 
precious possession . . . . security. 

Interesting is the somewhat different 
case of Martin Glass. Martin, a thin, 
wiry, driven sort of man, stopped his 
work on the molding floor long enough to 
tell something about himself. Later I 
went out to see his farm. 

Some years ago he had a home in town, 
a modest, comfortable place that he was 
paying for as he could, on time. It 
seemed to be a favorite stopping-place 
for the stork. Year after year that bird 
paid the family a visit, left a lively 
bundle. In their thirteenth married year, 
the thirteenth child came to Martin and 
his wife. But long before that last one 
arrived, Martin made up his mind that a 
back yard, or the public street, was no 
fit place to raise a family that size. 

So he traded his equity in the house 
in town for an equity in an 80-acre farm 
six or eight miles out. I drove out to see 
it and was shown around by a proud 
farmer-boy with apples in his cheeks and 
answering to the name of Martin, Jr.— 
oldest of the brood of thirteen. 

We went into the chicken house. There 
were a couple of hundred white hens, 


some of them busy on nests, many off. 
Martin Junior eyed them with indiffer- 
ence, and made no secret of his convic- 
tion that hens were women’s work. The 
sparkle did not come into his eyes till 
we got to the cow stable. That was his 
pride! It was kept like a parlor. Per- 
fectly clean were the heavy Holsteins in 
their stanchions—clean, fat, contented. 

The milk is sold to a baby-food con- 
cern. The boy has complete charge of 
the project. I noted his look of sturdy 
responsibility and self-reliance, the assur- 
ance in voice and manner. I tried to im-- 
agine the kind of youngster he might 
have.grown up to be if his father had 
stayed on in town. 

I talked with many others in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Holland. John Meeuw- 
sen, for instance, large, slow-speaking, 
rather stolid appearing. Born on a farm; 
lived on it till he was nineteen; came to 
town and got a job; married, had chil- 
dren; had a place of his own built in 
the town of Zeeland, right near Holland. 
Then he began to figure: wondered where 
he would be in the long run, thought of 
how he liked to live, how he wanted his 

(Continued on page 63) 


3 Steve Zimonich’s boys 
on their 120-acre farm 








2 Steve himself has quit 
hard work in the foundry 
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“A WORD FOR BRASS HATS = 


brass hat, n. Orig. headgear worn by staff 
officers of the British army, hence leader. 
Now used to describe an administrator or 
executive, especially in business. Synon: 
big shot; tycoon; the old man; the boss. 


OR A GOOD MANY years I have been a 
Fitadent of brass hats. Ten years ago 
I happened into the faculty of a school of 
business administration; there it was our 
job to try to help young men along the 
road to business leadership. Although I 
spent many an hour trying to analyze what 
business leadership is," I could not then, 
nor can I now, after considerable business 
experience, draw a blue-print of a busi- 
ness executive. I do know, however, what 
a rare and unusual combination of talents 
it takes to run a modern business organi- 
zation. And the combination is about the 
same under fascism, communism, or de- 
mocracy, 

During these ten years, almost up to the 
present, the American brass hat had things 
pretty much his own way. The public 
judged him more by the quality of his 
leadership than by his social attitudes or 
political dogmas. Our whole attention was 
fixed on the fact that there was a war to 
be won; we were all enrolled in an army 
of production. If anyone didn’t like the 
way the officers in a certain regiment man- 
aged things he could always start a regi- 
ment of his own—and often did. 

When the brass hats took large hand- 
fuls of the newly created spoils of pro- 
duction, we smiled indulgently. Eventu- 
ally, we assumed, most of these spoils 
were certain to sift down into the ranks 
in the form of better weapons and tools. 
Everywhere the volunteer spirit was strong 
and helped mightily to carry us from vic- 
tory to victory. 

Of late the public viewpoint has 
changed, and changed radically. We have 
discovered that there were many foot- 
pads and confidence men in the high places 
of business, and in our revulsion we have 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALAIN 


By William D. Kennedy 


ridden the pendulum to the opposite ex- 
treme. Today a man’s efficiency as a 
company commander is about the last 
thing we think of; many of us seem in- 
clined to condemn a leader merely because 
he has the capacity to lead. It is fruit- 
less to argue the reasons for this about- 
face of public opinion; certainly it can- 
not be blamed wholly on one man or on 
one political party. The change is here; 
that is the important fact. Instead of 
kicking up the ashes in search of causes, 
we had better be trying to appraise future 
effects, , 

Let’s try to put ourselves in the place 
of an honest, efficient president of a large 
corporation, and try to understand his 
viewpoint. Such a man need never worry 
about starving. He can make a good liv- 
ing anywhere. He can “take a walk” any 
time he wants to—the minute he decides 
that the game isn’t worth playing. He is 
the freest man alive. If we were in his 
place, how long would we stay on the job, 
as more and more of our perquisites, and 
the personal satisfactions that went with 
our position, were swept away by taxes, 
by government persecution, and by popu- 
lar prejudice? 

If we could answer that question for 
the average business leader, we would 
know just where the breaking point of 
our industrial civilization is. For, what 
have been the reasons for our high produc- 
tivity? Certainly not raw _ materials 
alone; there are still vast natural resources 
untapped in many backward nations. And 
certainly not scientific and technological 
development alone. China and Ethiopia 
can learn almost everything we know in 
any big public library. Apparently the 
discipline, the morale, and the leadership 
of the productive army are the real meas- 
ures of a nation’s standard of living. And 
of course discipline and morale them- 
selves depend on leadership. We can’t 
tie the hands of our captains of industry 
with red tape, and undermine the faith 





of the soldiery in their leadership, with- 


out losing some battles. 

Unfortunately we are as dependent on 
our industrial leaders in peace as we are 
on our general staff in war. However 
much we may dislike to grant this to the 
brass hats, it is undoubtedly true. 

We may already have reached the break- 
ing point without realizing it. Men stay 
on their jobs from habit even after their 
work has lost its zest. Sometimes pride 
keeps them from letting go, once they 
have taken hold. Until the next genera- 
tion of business men moves up into the 
front line we can’t be sure just what we 
are doing to our national productivity. 

On the other hand it is possible that 
our business leaders old and new will 
adjust themselves without great difficulty 
to the new public attitude. The brass hats 
know, better than the man in the street, 
that industrial power needs curbs as much 
as political power. They will cheerfully 
accept government interference if it is 
not too capricious and undiscriminating. 
They will obey the voice of the public 
without question as soon as it becomes a 
little less hysterical. 

Leadership will probably never be as 
free in action as it once was; yet we may 
be able to carry the extra burden. There 
are inexplicable reserves and reservoirs 
of energy and adaptibility in human na- 
ture; we have a powerful industrial tra- 
dition which, like a magnet, draws our 
best talent. Then too there were many 
imperfections in the old system. The next 
generation of business leaders may do an 
even better job than has the present one. 

Our sons seem to be enjoying a prepa- 
ration which is in many respects better 
than ours. Certainly they are getting an 
education in business economics that we 
missed, if they are reading their news- 
papers regularly. It doesn’t really mat- 
ter that most of the theories they read 
about are cockeyed; the important thing 
is that their intellectual curiosity has been 
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aroused and turned in the right direction. 

This younger generation may also learn 
a little something from our present day 
brass hats. Jack Doe, Harvard or Cali- 
fornia ’37, may find that his father, presi- 
dent of the A.B.C. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, can give him a revealing picture of 
the job of the future president. Let’s 
imagine Mr. Doe, Senior, in the traditional 
manner of the businessman father, impart- 
ing what he has learned to his son so that 
the latter may follow in his foot steps. 
We must remember, of course, that a cer- 
tain amount of self-sympathy and a few 
dramatics are always permitted in such a 
situation. “My son,” .. . begins Mr. Doe 


You will be engaged in one of the most 
curious and complex jobs in the world. 
A great scholar once said: “All business 
proceeds on beliefs, or judgments of prob- 
abilities, and not on certainties.” Your 
life, like that of the gambler, will be de- 
voted to weighing probabilities, and to 
making plans based largely on unknowns. 
Unlike the gambler, however, you cannot 
merely wait for the spin of the wheel of 
fortune; you must codrdinate the work of 
large numbers of men and women and in- 
spire them with as much confidence as if 
they knew you were proceeding on cer- 
tainties, 


It will be one of your primary obliga- 
tions to conserve capital, yet you will de- 
liberately destroy more capital than the 
most notorious free-booter of history. 
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You will junk priceless machines long be- 
fore they are worn out; you will discard 
costly techniques and methods almost as 
soon as you have learned to use them— 
all because you are thinking not of to- 
day but of tomorrow. The prospect of 
the future will temper every judgment, 
influence every decision. Then one day a 
smug politician will inform you that the 
trouble with all business is lack of plan- 
ning, a failure to think of the future. 

Because the march of science forces you 
to gamble on the future, the public will 
assume that you are entitled only to the 
rewards of the gambler: cold cash. After 
a brilliant executive achievement, none of 
your neighbors will congratulate you for 
the achievement itself, as they would if 
you had written a good play or built a 
good ship model. They will merely 
grumble to each other, “Don’t worry. 
He’s getting his, where it will do the most 
good, right on the bank roll.” 

The public, while it refuses you any re- 
ward but money, will begrudge you even 
that. Envy, jealousy and malice will fol- 
low you everywhere. No distinction will 
be made between the income the other 
fellow spends in personal luxuries and that 
which you invest to expand your control 
over the machinery of production, which 
you can employ far more effectively in 
the public interest than the former owner. 
The wildest scandals about your business 
ethics will be eagerly repeated. You will 
enjoy no measure of privacy in your per- 
sonal finances, Your salary, if it exceeds 





a meaningless, arbitrary figure, will be 
criticized. You will pay higher taxes on 
earned income than anyone has ever paid 
before, and the estate you accumulate to 
support your dependents will be nibbled 
away by growing taxes to pay for the 
debts left by spendthrift governments. 

You will be subject to eternal relentless 
pressure from conflicting interests. There 
will come a day when a union delegation 
will wait upon you with a peremptory de- 
mand for higher wages on threat of strike.. 
When they are gone you will pick up a 
letter from your largest customer demand- 
ing a lower price on penalty of the loss of 
his trade. Before you have finished read- 
ing it, your largest stockholder will come 
in to warn you that if you fail to raise 
the dividend at the next meeting you 
can’t have his proxy and he’ll dump 
enough stock to break the market. That 
night you will decide to buy a farm up in 
New Hampshire and move up there to 
live. But you won’t. 

Then there will come a day when the 
new investigator arrives from Washing- 
ton. Your personnel department would 
consider him sub-calibre. Yet you spend 
several weeks educating him in_ the 
A. B. C’s of business so that he can study 
your past executive acts in the hope of 
finding a few violations of more laws than 
anyone can keep track of. His purpose is 
to hale you to Washington before an in- 
vestigating committee which in its proce- 
dure will deny you the safeguards which 
any murderer can demand in a court trial. 
During those weeks your patience will be 
near the breaking point a hundred times. 
But at the end you'll still be on the job. 

You will be obliged to spend so much 
time with your company counsel and tax 
experts that you will never be able to 
spend the time you wish in the research 
laboratory. Your relations with your sub- 
ordinates and employees will be subject 
to a confusing multitude of interference 
by outsiders. A competitor will go cut- 
throat in desperation, carrying down the 
price line to a level which threatens your 
whole industry. One of your best friends 
will go high finance and start whipsawing 
his stockholders in the market. Time 
after time subordinates will fail you; their 
slipshod inaccuracy, carelessness, and dis- 
loyalty will constantly amaze and disap- 
point you. After you have spent weeks in 
a desperate search for a man capable of 
heading up one of your departments you 
will hear some pipsqueak philosopher 
broadcast his belief that, “It’s all a mat- 
ter of luck who holds the big jobs in 
business.” 

All of these things are going to happen 
to you. Yet you’re going to work harder 
than the business executive works today, 
and you’re going to enjoy your work. 
You'll take all the grief that is handed to 
you, and you’ll come back for more. None 
of us knows why you'll do it, any more 
than we know why we do it ourselves. But 
we know you'll stick it out. It must be 
in the blood. 
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The summer call of sea and 


sky, days steeped in sunlight 








PREPARATION FOR WAR 


-DAY 


America 


By FRANK C. HANIGHEN 


MAGINE, if you can, a bird-cage factory 
| in Pittsburgh, Pa. It turns out bird- 
cages, plain and fancy, for the trade, for 
the thousands of little stores that sell pets, 
plumed as well as furry and finny, through- 
out the country. Its products are designed 
for no more lethal use than to enclose a 
happy canary, or a cackling parrot. Year 
in and year out, it manufactures the very 
peaceful object that swings in sun-parlors 
or on shady porches. And then comes 
M-day. 

For the bird-cage manufacturer M-day 
means a telegram from the U.S. War De- 
partment. The telegram notifies him that 
his contract with the government is con- 
sidered in force. Thereafter, he may or 
may not make bird-cages, but he will cer- 
tainly make, in accordance with this con- 
tract, a quite different sort of product— 
namely, fuses for bombs and _hand- 
grenades. 
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The manufacturer is by no means 
startled or unprepared for this extraordi- 
nary change. For years he has been get- 
ting ready, with the assistance of army 
officers, for this transformation. Army 
officers have inspected his plant, worked 
with him in making a plan for fabricating 
fuses, drawn up lists of materials and spe- 
cial tools which he will need, and arranged 
to supply him with them. All is set for 
zero hour. 

And all is set, too, in countless other 
factories. For in every part of the country, 
army officers have been lining up plants 
which make various harmless peace-time 
products, teaching their workmen how to 
make articles necessary in war. So thor- 
ough has been this preparation that con- 
tracts have been drawn up with these 
firms, and all that is necessary to start the 
machines working on munitions is a tele- 
gram, or a telephone call, on M-day. 


IS WORLD WIDE 


In U.S.A. Te the left is a 
giganti¢ army 


bomber of our latest design 
in sinister flight. The United 
States now possesses 2,200 
planes in military and naval 
service. All the other major 
powers except Japan have 
more. Our navy approxi- 
mately equals England's, 
while our little Yankarmy 
totals close to 165,000 reg- 
ulars. Below, the men of a 
mine-layer in Chesapeake 
Bay are letting downa 
deadly explosive in realistic 
coast-defense bomb practice 
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M-day is mobilization day. It is, of 
course, the day when war is declared, 
when the General Staff commences to mo- 
bilize guns and armies. But it is also mo- 
bilization day for all of American indus- 
try, when American factories, mines, 
blast furnaces, shipping, and railroads 
turn to the mammoth task of supplying 
the army and navy; when radiator com- 
panies start making shells; watchmakers, 
artillery instruments; machinery compa- 
nies, guns and ammunition; airplane 
companies, bombers; textile factories, 
uniforms; chemical companies, explo- 
sives. When M-day comes, it will find 
American industry prepared. 

In the last war, munition-makers re- 
ceived contracts in a haphazard and inef- 
ficient manner. Fuses, say, were made in 
St. Louis, far from the sources of metal 
supply and from the assembly plants. 
Some factories which were equipped to 
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In France The Gallic fleet is smaller than ihose of Eng- 


land, America, Japan. At Villefranche war- 


make munitions were swamped with or- 
ders; others which might have made the 
same articles did not know how to adapt 
their equipment to the process. Factories 
which had no technical preparation took 
contracts which they were unable to fill 
properly—hence the “flaming coffins” and 
other tragic industrial miscarriages. Ex- 
pert mechanics, necessary to the fashion- 
ing of certain articles, enlisted or were 
drafted and their absence contributed to 
the general confusion. Finally, raw mate- 
rials for certain products were either en- 
tirely lacking or present in insufficient 
quantities. Substitute raw materials had 
not been tried out, and thus production 
was delayed or at times completely 
stopped. These were the conditions and 
problems which hindered operation of our 
industrial machine during the last war. 

Since the war, the War Department 
has been working on industrial prepared- 
ness. The country has been divided into 
fourteen procurement districts. Procure- 
ment officers have made surveys of fac- 
tories and raw materials. Factories have 
been allotted orders for M-day, and army 
officers have assisted them in making plans 
for conversion of their plants for this 
work. By 1933 a complex plan for indus- 
trial preparedness was approved by the 
Secretaries of War and Navy. The prob- 
lems which faced United States industry 
in the last war have been solved so that 
a very different sort of M-day, in case of 
another war, is forecast. 
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shadows on the gay Riviera presage blood -feuds-to-be 


The Chemical War- 
fare Service has made 
arrangements with 
chemical companies to 
make poison gas. Some 
factories will require but 
an hour’s time to con- 
vert their apparatus to 
the work. This service 
will provide gas masks. 
All parts of masks will 
be made in this country 
from American ma- 
terials as a result of a 














In Germany The Third Reich is 


really a totalitarian 
army. Above chugs a military 
motor-cyclist. Below reminds 
one of the 1914 march to- 
wards Paris. At the left Her- 
ren Offizieren plot and plan 
in a closed circle. Hitler now 
owns nearly a million men, 
3,000 airplanes, a growing 
navy. Much of his new fight 
machinery has proved inef- 
fective in the testing labora- 
tory of Spain, where Adolph, 
Mussolini, and Stalin disport 
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Gj In England A couple of Tommies 

ae show a new mine-thrower 
to the Russian military attache, who looks 
interested in how to kill lots of people 
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In Africa French-owned Arabs fight on exotic camels 
which cast that spell of desert romance 


solution of problems by industrial pre- 
paredness. Formerly, the filler in the 
mask-filters was made of charcoal from 
cocoanut shells. These shells were im- 
ported from the Orient and might con- 
ceivably be difficult to procure in case of 
war. Accordingly, chemical-warfare of- 
ficers have arranged for production of 
charcoal from certain domestic woods. 
The Medical Corps has planned for 
large-scale buying of medicinals used in 
war. Quinine is imported from the Orient. 
This is a very important drug, but should 
war conditions prevent its importation, 
certain substitutes in large quantities will 
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In Holland TheDutchmakelove 
by gas-masks in the 
pre-war era in which they grope 
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be ready. The Engineers hang camouflage 
on nets, which are simply commercial fish 
nets. These are manufactured in this 
country from domestic materials. But the 
machinery for making these nets is im- 
ported from France. Hence, the Engi- 
neers have been working on this problem 
with a view to finding factories in Ameri- 
ca which can make this machinery. Pon- 
toons will be made by motor-boat com- 
panies. Barbed wire is manufactured in 
this country in satisfactory quantities and 
the commercial product can be used in 
war. But the iron stakes on which en- 
tanglements are stretched must be special- 


ly made. This need has been studied and 
factories have been educated in the fab- 
rication of these stakes. 

In the next war Dayton, Ohio, will pro- 
duce no “flaming coffins.” Some 57 plants 
in this district have been surveyed. Piano 
factories have been found capable of mak- 
ing fuselages. Other plants have been 
lined up to make castings, forgings, screw 
machine parts, paints, enamels, dopes, 
etc. But intricate and delicate airplane 
equipment has to be obtained from the 
New York district and as there is little 
or no market for most of the articles, 
the air-service officers have knotty prob- 
lems to resolve. Goggles, helmets, air- 
plane instruments, aerial cameras are pro- 


In Hungary Here is a Magyar machine-gun crew getting down 


to business after a World War defeat which hurts 


SOIBELMAN 
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duced in small quantities, and much ma- 
chinery used in making these is imported 
from France and Switzerland. Therefore, 
intensive educational and planning cam- 
paigns have been made among the manu- 
facturers. 

M-day will find us well prepared in ar- 
ticles bought by the Quartermaster Corps. 
There exist fewer problems for this corps, 
because most of the articles are ordinary 
commercial products which require little 
or no change for war uses. Quartermas- 
ters procure uniforms, hats, boots, mat- 
tresses, picks, shovels, rope, thread, etc. 
The Boston procurement area has been al- 
located with the production of 10,470,000 
pairs of shoes for the first twelve months 
of war. 

This department—concerned with the 
production of armaments: guns, ammuni- 
tion, tanks, etc.—has the most extensive 
task. How extensive may be seen from 
the fact that 253 different gauges are nec- 
essary for making a shell. Ordnance offi- 
cers have meticulously surveyed factories, 
arranged for production of special lathes 
and tools, furnished pilot models of ar- 
ticles to factories, and generally lined up 
industry so that full production can be 
counted on for M-day. 

The Boston procurement office received 
orders to prepare for production of 37 mm. 
ammunition. Only one firm, Gray & Da- 
vis, makers of commercial auto lighting 
and starting systems, accepted the order 
for preparation. This firm had experience 
in making ammunition during the last war. 
Since their commercial business is sea- 
sonal, their planning department utilized 
the idle period. Instead of planning auto- 
lighting systems in this time, they laid 
out a scheme for manufacturing ammuni- 
tion. They listed the various machines, 
jigs, dies, tools, and raw materials neces- 
sary, and submitted the list to the ord- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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In Russia The Workers’ and Peas- 


ants’ Redarmy totals 


to over one million men, with 3,400 
planes, many parachutes, a weak 


navy, 
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This Fiat tank turns 
summersaults in varied 
maneuvers. Italy is 
heavily armed and 
armored, but has done 
badly in her Spanish 
rehearsal as she did 
in the World War. 
Alas, all is not like — 
defenceless Ethiopia! 


Italy 


countless tanks and steeds 
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In Spain 


Here is some Span- 
ish architecture, 
1937 model, after 
Germans and Ital- 
ians have done 
their thorough 
work. To the left 
four little Span- 
iards drill in prep- 
aration for The Day 
when they too will 
be slaughtered as 
their fathers are— 














LIONEL GREEN 


One of the most delightful trips in the 
world is a cruise to the Caribbean, where 
fishing, swimming, golf and gayer pleas- 
ures are combined with the deep fasci- 
nation of historic landmarks. Above, the 
statue Martinique erected to her famous 
daughter, Josephine Bonaparte. At right, 
Havana morocco pedlar, whose gourds 
put the hot in Cuba's famed rumba music 


EUROPEAN 


TRIANGLE 


BLACK STAR 


There is a year round 
procession of Caribbean 
days in which to bask in 
the sunlight, bathe in the 
crystal clear waters of 
this iridescent sea. At 
left Nassau's most noted 
beach, Paradise, where 
the elite of two conti- 
nents gather under the 
aegis of the British flag 
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Columbus took the first cruise 
to the Caribbean. He found it 
as excitingly new and beautiful 
as any first-tripper does today. 
Left is the old cathedral in 
Havana where he is buried 


Cascades in Roaring River Falls, typi- 
cal of the scenic splendors of Jamaica 
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Uncle Sam’s 


HOUSE 
of WONDERS 


By JAMES W. HOLDEN 


T THE National Bureau of Standards 
laboratories in Washington there is 
a machine so powerful that it could crush 
a locomotive to scrap iron in one motion; 
another so sensitive it can weigh a wisp 
of cigarette smoke. One machine does 
nothing but walk, all day long, on floor 
coverings, while another busily tears silk 
stockings apart. 

It is the greatest accumulation of mis- 
cellaneous apparatus ever brought together 
in one place for one purpose: to main- 
tain absolute standards of quality and 
quantity. It might aptly be nicknamed 
Uncle Sam’s house of wonders. 

But the main work of the Bureau is far 
more important than random tinkering 
with astounding gadgets. It is the keeper 
of the standards of measurements which 
are the basis for all transactions in com- 
merce and in science. We take it for 
granted that a pound or a gallon in Florida 
is equal to the same unit in California; 
yet the task of seeing to it that such units 
are everywhere the same is one of the most 
exacting scientific jobs in the world. 

Historically, the creation of the Bu- 
reau of Standards marked the end of 
an era of confusion. For years after the 
Constitution was signed, most states used 
the old standards they had obtained from 
England in Colonial days, but there were 
wide variations between the standards in 
use in different parts of the country. 
Washington persistently urged uniform 
standards; in 1790 Jefferson, as Secretary 
of State, proposed two distinct plans for 
a weights-and-measures system; in 1821 
John Quincy Adams submitted a report 
to the House of Representatives which is 
still regarded as the best summary of 
weights and measures matters up to that 
date, 
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A machine that duplicates milady's foot motion, 
testing wear on leather, lining, stitches, heel 


The use of the French metric system 
was made legal in 1866, and today our 
inches and pounds are derived from the 
meter and kilogram, obtained from the 
International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures in 1889. 

By 1901, it was apparent that merely 
supervising pounds and feet was not 
enough. Technical advances had opened 
up vast new fields for measurement and 
research; federal departments and manu- 
facturers were clamoring for accurate sci- 
entific information, and scientists were 
asking for basic data. So Congress turned 
the old Weights and Measures office of the 
Treasury Department into a National Bu- 
reau of Standards, and in subsequent legis- 
lation has ordered it to solve many prac- 
tical problems. 

Today the Bureau has technicians in 
every field of science and industry, a per- 
sonnel of 816, a budget of about $2,000,- 
000, and a half a dozen small branches 
about the country. Services are free to 
departments of the federal and state gov- 
ernments, and the Bureau may work for 
a private institution or manufacturer on 
problems of special interest. Research 
at the Bureau is now so varied that it has 
become necessary to set up nine main 
divisions with seventy sections. 

When the Bureau checks a weight 
there’s no room for argument, for on the 
56-acre campus are balances so delicate 
they can weigh the pencil dot of an “i.” 
On such balances, a one-pound platinum 
weight outweighs a one-pound brass 
weight. The brass weight being larger, its 
center of gravity is a little farther from 
the center of the earth, and the attraction 
of gravity is infinitesimally less. Yet 
both weigh exactly one pound! 

The Bureau applies the same uncanny 
accuracy to measuring heat. Apparatus 
is available that can detect the amount of 
heat produced by a candle at a distance 


of 200 miles. Besides keeping ‘master” 
units from which commercial thermom- 
eters are calibrated, the Bureau tests more 
than 100,000 clinical thermometers a year. 
Marked ‘“NBS37,” they are sold for a 
slightly higher price. 

Your yardstick can be traced to the 
platinum-iridium standard meter which 
was obtained from the International Bu- 
reau of Weights and Measures in 1889 
and now reposes in a vault at the Bureau. 
But in these days the Bureau spurns ar- 
tificial standards as sloppy and inaccurate, 
and now measures a meter by counting 
off 1,553,164.13 wavelengths of light from 
a cadmium vapor lamp, which is every- 
where and always exactly one meter. 
From this can be made yardsticks on the 
basis that a yard is to a meter as 3600 is 
to 3937- 

Your electric and gas meters were cali- 
brated by accurate ones which meet Bu- 
reau standards. Every measurable unit 
can be traced back to a Bureau of Stand- 
ards criterion representing the volt, am- 
pere, watt, or kilocycle of radio frequency; 
the model decibel of sound, or candle- 
power of light; the standard gallon, yard, 
pound, or degree; the perfect plane, or the 
99.9999 percent pure chemical. 

One of the most important phases of 
the Bureau’s work is its quest for the ulti- 
mate standards of quality. When you 
buy a pair of silk stockings or a new 
tire, remember that they owe something 
of their quality to research at the Bureau. 

There is a tall wooden tower full of 
plumbing, built so that the weaknesses of 
a plumbing system can be observed and 
corrected. In a huge gas-fired furnace, 
whole walls of buildings are exposed to 
fire, to see how they would bear up in a 
conflagration. House-paint samples, on a 
revolving cylinder, are treated with cold 
water spray and carbon-arc light which 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Reading 
Around the 
World 


Labor Parasites 
Westbrook Pegler in N.Y. World Telegram 


"gig oven that the honest American workingman needs 
a labor union to protect him from the greed of his em- 
ployer, who then will protect him from his labor union when 
that becomes necessary, including the parasite incompetents 
who live by their unionism, as well as the wolfish racketeers ? 

This is not a facetious question, because the record of 
labor trouble in this country will show that many labor 
leaders have much in common with the most cynical and 
brutal employers and that as between the two masters there 
is no desirable choice. 

It is bad when the honest workman is spied upon and 
denied his human rights by agents of a soulless corporation. 
But it is at least that bad, if not worse, when he is spied 
upon, robbed of his earnings and coerced into strikes by men 
who cleverly appear to be acting in the interest of the 
oppressed. 

He can at least complain against ill-treatment at the hands 
of his boss, but if he resents worse outrage from a labor 
leader holding credentials from the labor movement he may 
then be arbitrarily classified as a rat and traitor to his class. 

He is not a traitor to his class at all. He is a martyr to 
his class, in fact, but he suffers like any Italian or German 
martyr under the Fascist or Nazi racket. He may be called 
an enemy of the labor movement and lose his working 
papers by the decree of labor racketeers who hold him in a 

ower no less fierce and arrogant than that of the Duce or 
the Fuehrer of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. at its worst, 
and be pone disqualified from employment in his 
trade in his own country. 

I mention his own country for dramatic effect, because he 
may be outlawed on the order of some bolo from Russia or 
some other foreign country or some foreignized American 
whose heart is set on a repetition of the Russian revolution 
here. 

His family may hunger and freeze for the protection of 
some scheming scuttle-butt lawyer of the labor movement 
who has neither the ability nor the will to do a man’s work 
at a man’s job, but can’t be fired because it is against the 
law to fire a man from union activity. 

The scuttle-butt lawyer always will engage in union 
activity, because he knows that is his only protection, his only 
qualification. He knows that the day he quits agitating 
trouble for his betters, loafing, malingering and doing sabot- 
age in the name of unionism, he may be legally canned for 
his notorious incompetence, so he spends his spare time mak- 
ing speeches against the boss. 

If, finally, the employer, whether soulless corporation or 
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little independent, kicks him out for good reason, the union 
may call the honest workingman on strike, and a hundred 
thousand with him, as a solid rebuke to a horrible injustice. 

The government now dips its bill into the affairs of 
employers, soulless and otherwise, but it ignores the case of 
the workingman who must pay some racketeer fifty or a hun- 
dred or perhaps a thousand dollars for a union card per- 
mitting him to seek employment at his own trade in his own 
country. The government honestly resents the shooting and 
beating of workmen by the agents of the employer, but has 
yet to realize that workmen have been shot, beaten and run 
out of town by union leaders who rode the cushions on the 
earnings of the forgotten man. 

Little local prosecutions have shown that the labor leader 
sells out his union to the employer, using the strike as a 
weapon of extortion, but these have been dismissed as mere 
blemishes on the great labor movement and trivial matters 
not worth national notice. 

Labor is big, and the racket is as good on one side as on 
the other. A few hoodlums of the type which is despicable 
when employed by the boss may bulldoze a whole industry 
in a single union meeting, and, with the holy sanction of a 
union vote, call upon vast numbers of other union men else- 
where to quit their good jobs for a cause which may be 
traced back to the greed or ambition of two or three leaders 
of the labor movement. 

The union racketeer is as vicious as the soulless corporation 
ever was, but clever, too, because he takes advantage of the 
workingman’s bashfulness in meeting, his ignorance of 
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Which way are you 
voting, Senator?—St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch 


parliamentary tricks and, worst of all, his shame at being 
pilloried as a traitor to his own kind. 

It is just as well to recognize that strikers often strike 
against their will and that the mine operators of Harlan 
County, Ky., have been no worse at heart or practical atrocity 
than some leaders of the labor movement to whom the honest 
workingman shows disaffection at peril of his livelihood, if 
not of his very life. 


War on Motor Taxes 
Wilburn Cartwright in Scribner's 


frome the decoration of the double cross, the Amer- 
ican motorist, some 25,000,000 of him, arises to ask 
why he should continue to stand for taxation without rep- 
resentation—a small matter about which America once 
fought a war. The double cross was pinned on him by 
some 38 states. 

Not for more than 12 years has all the money the motor- 
ist has paid in gasoline taxes been used for road purposes. 
More than three-quarters of a billion dollars of it has been 
diverted to purposes unrelated to roads— a sum which 
would have paid for many thousands of miles of fine roads. 
In 1935 this diversion reached a staggering total of $146,- 
449,711. 

It is a well-recognized fact that good roads reduce driving 
costs for all vehicles. Theoretically, gasoline taxes are fixed 
by the highway needs for economical transportation in each 
state. A 3-cent tax might provide roads which would save 
car owners a cent a mile in vehicle-operating costs, but if a 
higher tax were needed to reduce driving costs still further, 
it would plainly be good business for the motorist to pay it. 

An erroneous impression which is gaining credence among 
people who are not fully informed is that there are already 
enough improved roads in America. 

In a tabulation of road mileages, W. C. Markham, secre- 
tary of the American Association of State Highway Officials, 
showed Congressmen that only 373,000 miles of America’s 
3,069,000 miles of roads are improved with any type of sur- 
face. And less than half of this improved mileage, or about 
160,000 miles, is of high-type paving; 2,696,000 miles of 
American roads are still mud or dust, and more than half 
of the so-called improved mileage is of a type unsuited to 
modern traffic. 

Another thing which has aroused the motorist is his 
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realization of the tremendous accident bill he is paying, due 
in part to lack of modern highways. In dollars and cents, 
this accident bill has mounted to the appalling total of more 
than a billion and a half dollars annually—in wages lost, 
medical expense, overhead, insurance, and property damage, 
to say nothing of more than 37,000 lives and countless num- 
bers of maimed and injured. Last year some 37,000 were 
killed in automobile accidents, 100,000 crippled for life, 
and 1,000,000 injured. 

In a recent address, Paul G. Hoffman, president of the 
Studebaker Corporation, declared that highway engineers 
have proved that it is possible to build highways which are 
almost accident-proof, and pointed to examples. 

Still red in the face from his decoration of the double 
cross, the aroused motorist has quit taking it on the chin. 
And he'll get what he wants, too, if he keeps informed 
about road matters and insists that his state adopt and exe- 
cute a rational highway plan, for he has the whole high- 
way-transportation industry behind him—one of the biggest 
industries in the country, too big to be kicked around for 
long and too vital to the nation to continue to get the 
worst of it. 


George F. 
Frederick Tisdale in Reader’s Digest 


A UNION organizer dropped in on Jerry Ryan, manager of 
the Binghamton, N.Y., labor council, a few years ago. 
He told Ryan he had come from Boston to unionize Endicott 
Johnson employees. 

“All right,” said Ryan, “‘let’s talk to George F.” 

They went to the head offices of the big shoe company at 
Endicott and walked right in. 

“Well,” said George F., examining his visitors with mild 
blue eyes, “what does the union want to do for our men?” 

“It wants to give them better wages, better working con- 
ditions, and better homes.” 

George F. said, “So do we.” 

Next day, bulletin boards in the twenty-nine Endicott 
Johnson plants announced that, owing to business improve- 
ment, pay deductions for hospitalization of the workers 
would cease. The union organizer left town. 

The Endicott Johnson Corporation has never had any labor 
trouble because of policies instituted by George F. Johnson. 
He says that he doesn’t oppose unions and adds that most 
of the benefits now enjoyed by workers generally are the 
result of union activities. But he contends that his company 
is doing more for its men than any union can. The late 
Sam Gompers told George F. that if all corporations were 
like his there wouldn’t be any reason for unions. 





Q Dubosc 


Merchant of Venice: “Shall I 
wrap it up?”’—Humanité, Paris 
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Labor tumult in other quarters finds Endicott Johnson 
proceeding placidly on its way without a peg union and 
even without shop committees. Sitting at the head of the 
family, George F. adjusts his benefactions to individual 
needs, rules his tribe with a due sense of responsibilities. He 
knows what labor is up against. 

“On my first job,” he told the writer, “I made $3 a week. 
I worked ten hours a day, six days a week. When I was 
forty years old I was making $4 a day as head of a treeing 
room in a boot factory. And I didn’t have a cent.” 

Thus he learned that the first requisite for contented labor 
is a chance to work short hours for good wages. So George 
F. put his men on the forty hour week. As for wages, he 
says, ““Why can’t people see that the more you pay the work- 
ing masses, the more they will have to spend and the more 
business it will create? When employers accept this, the re- 
sult will be a prosperity beyond anything the country has 
imagined.” 

While there is no job guarantee with Endicott Johnson, 
the company in pum gives its men at least fifty weeks’ 
work a year. The men know that annually, after regular 
stock dividends are cared for, remaining profits will be split 
fifty-fifty between workers and common stockholders. Every 
employee receives the same amount. In the best year, 1925, 
checks for $254.44 were handed out to all, from George F. 
down to the greenest office boy. 

The company believes in a close personal relationship be- 
tween management and men. It has no absentee control 
from distant offices. Officials live in comfortable but not 
grandiose homes, with houses of workers all around them. 
With the exception of a banking representative, every di- 
rector is active in the company, and has worked his way up 
in the organization. 

George F. dislikes shop committees. Anyone with a 
grievance goes personally to his “director” —the company 
doesn’t have “foremen.’”’ Failing satisfaction there he regis- 
ters his kick with the plant superintendent. If he is still un- 
happy he goes straight to George F., who rules with a warm 
heart but a cool head. 

There is no formal pension plan. The company gives 
what it considers fair, as long as its retired veterans live. 
When a worker dies, his widow continues to receive the pay 
envelope if she needs it. As her children grow up and get 
jobs, her allowance is reduced. The workers do not abuse 
these privileges; and the company keeps a careful check on 
each case. Out of the thousands of employees only some 
sixty-five persons are on retirement pay, while seventy-two 
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Washington Side Show.—King Features 


widows are receiving support. The cost of medical and 
other benefits adds 214c to the price of Endicott Johnson 
shoes. 

Since George F. believes that every man should have a 
family, all medical care of maternity cases before and after 
birth is without cost. And $20 is deposited by the Johnson 
family to the baby’s credit in a savings bank. 

George F. Johnson, this unique capitalist, has his own 
ideas about money. He admits that he wanted a lot when he 
was poor, but discovered when wealth came that it had no 
meaning. He has been giving it away ever since, is de- 
termined to get rid of it all by the time he dies. 


Steel and Concrete 
From Izvestia, Moscow 


Graeme through the melting snow, our automobile 
passed the two-storied houses of the little army town. 
We drove by the new officers’ quarters, the roomy barracks 
and the field kitchens and entered an open field, level and 
empty, seemingly completely deserted. Only a few lonely 
trees stood here and there. 

The Western frontier was at a distance of about thirty 
kilometers. Would these little houses and empty field form 
the only obstacle to a would-be invader of the Ukraine? 

Our car stopped in front of a neglected looking hut stand- 
ing alone in the field. 

“In here, please,” said the major who accompanied me. 

The narrow door of the hut opened with a squeak. An- 
other door was behind it. This door opened with the 
smacking sound of a safety-vault, a sound explained by its 
thickness. Passing through another door of the same shape 
we entered. Entered what? 

The impression was as though, coming out of our house 
in the city, we should suddenly see a sea-going yacht swim- 
ming in the middle of the Red Square. The place we were 
in looked exactly like the interior of a submarine. 

Polished brass parts of apparatus shone in the electric 
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light. The tube of a periscope ascended thru the low ceiling. 
A radio hung on the wall, and a speaking tube seemed 
ready for the skipper’s word of command. 

Black, lacquered machine-guns on heavy stands looked 
into narrow embrasures. Rubber hoses along the walls were 
connected with their water-cooling systems. A constant flow 
of running water assured hours of uninterrupted firing with- 
out overheating their barrels. Large cylinders with control 
levers similar to those in rheostats were evidently meant for 
protection against gas. 

I asked permission to look thru the periscope. Turning it 
right and left I saw a deserted landscape. Trees, a hill, a 
tree-stump, a snow-covered rock passed before my eyes on 
a screen with a fine criss-cross of numbered lines. 

“Such underground posts, situated at short distances from 
each other, constitute our fortified region,” said the major. 
“The locality through which we drove is not deserted. It 
is filled with artillery and machine-guns ready for instant 
action. The ground has been carefully measured. We have 
studied all the approaches and anything that can be used for 
cover. There is not a single meter of soil here that we do 
not have accurately under fire.” 

The most experienced eye would not have detected, from 
the outside, the next underground home we visited. This 
time, the doors were open and from afar we heard the 
strains of an opera air. The gramophone stopped when we 
entered, and the men sprang to attention. The place was 
roomy. Blue, yellow-edged panels ornamented the walls. 
Portraits of Stalin and Voroshilov hung under glass. The 
windows, known here as gun-embrasures, had curtains of 
tulle. The commander of this post was evidently a home- 
loving man and liked comfort. 

We drove again through the bare and empty fields covered 
with melting snow. But now every hillock seemed suspicious. 
Every tree, I knew, had been checked and numbered and 
served a military purpose as a mark for gun-fire. 

At two o'clock, we arrived at staff headquarters. It was 
empty. We saw hardwood floors, freshly painted walls, 
snow-white ceilings. There were bathrooms, rest-rooms, a 
power-house, a broadcasting station, a telephone center, a 
kitchen, stores of provisions, in short, everything to provide 
for life and comfort, except windows. The underground 
heart of the defense was ready to come to life at any mo- 
ment, at the first signal announcing the approach of an 
enemy. 


What the King Does 


Geoffrey Dennis in The Fortnightly, London 


L desd the King does is less important than what he is. 
His occupations are executive and political; representa- 
tive and ceremonial; private and personal. 

The three overlap. Some of his activities partake of both 
a political and a ceremonial nature, or lie on the border-line 
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between the two. Not much of his so-called private life is 
devoid, is allowed by his subjects and masters to be devoid, 
of some measure of public significance. 

Between the personal monarch and the institutional 
monarch the dividing line is shadowy. Under our unwritten 
and ever-evolving constitution his personal powers are 
undetermined and indeterminate. They are always changing. 

The great historic prerogatives of the king are precisely 
those prerogatives he may not exercise; the principal things 
he is —_~ to be able to do are the principal things he 
cannot do. He cannot decide or control the general policy 
of the country. He cannot publicly express an opinion on 
matters of State. He cannot choose the Prime Minister, or 
the other ministers. He cannot dismiss them. He cannot 
dissolve Parliament. He cannot refuse his assent to a bill. 
He cannot attend meetings of the Cabinet. He cannot re- 
fuse to take the Cabinet’s advice. He cannot take advice 
from persons outside the Cabinet. He cannot exercise his 
royal prerogative of mercy. He cannot cede territory. He 
cannot make war, peace, treaties, peers, bishops, judges. The 
king can make speeches, but not the King’s Speech. 

But the King can still influence policy. He can con- 
fidentially press a policy upon his Prime Minister, seek to 
dissuade him from another, delay the execution of a third. 
When the party called to power has no undisputed leader, 
the King still has a say in choosing the Prime Minister. He 
has not quite lost the power of appointing, or at least suc- 
cessfully suggesting to the Prime Minister, individual mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. His prerogative of dissolution is not 
obsolete. The Cabinet decides to dissolve Parliament, but 
it must get the King’s consent. This is not always a formal- 
ity, and a situation is possible in which he might refuse it; 
or in which, in consultation with the Prime Minister, his 
judgment one way or the other might be decisive. Whether 
or not he may decide a dissolution, he can certainly refuse 
one.—Can; but scarcely wil]. In all that touches the Par- 
liament, the theoretical possibilities of the 1937 King’s 
powers are different from the practical probabilities. Over 
against the Commons, and as regards power over them, it 
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Jonah and the whale.—Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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is the Prime Minister who has taken the old place of the 
King. 

His veto is dead; but he can still get small changes made 
in a bill. 

He can, in a crisis, see leaders of the Opposition, and in 
a measure mediate between them and the Government. No 
sovereign since Queen Anne 
has vetoed a single bill; none 
since Queen Elizabeth has ve- 
toed more than one or two 
bills: she quashed forty-eight. 
None since Anne has attended 
a meeting of the Cabinet. 
None has been the real ruler 
of the country since William 
III, or decided main lines of 
national policy since the time 
of George III. 

Yet no one can say that the 
last time a prerogative was 
exercised was the last time— 
will be the last time—it could 
have been exercised. The de- 
cline in the royal power is 
evident; but no one can be 
sure that the decline will con- 
tinue, or that a reverse proc- 
ess may not set in; may not » 
now be setting in. ? a aa 

All that is sure and certain 
is the fact that, as long as 
there is a person in the State 
called King, some measure of 
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prelates; with high officials in all of the government de- 
partments. 

Affairs and the world grow ever more complicated. The 
King’s, like the Prime Minister's, familiarity with each 
separate department must inevitably grow less, and be con- 
fined to proportionately fewer aspects. 

His work, of course, is 
done mainly at the palace. 
There he gives audience ; there 
he reads innumerable papers 
of all sorts that he still must 
read; there he finds time, as 
best he may, to reflect about 
what he hears and reads. 

Much mere signing is still 
a royal burden: glorified cler- 
ical work. There is less of it 
than there was. If the Royal 
Sign Manual is still required 
for the most important ex- 
ecutive acts, of more trivial 
hers the sovereign’s pea 

as gradually been relieved. 

Queen Victoria signed over 
60,000 documents a year; 
George V not a hundred a 
day. 

The King no longer signs 
all officers’ commissions with 
his own tired hand. Victoria 
was once sixteen thousand 
commissions in arrears, and 
used to sit up far into the 
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during a few ministries he 

will have joined experience to glamour. Ministers come and 
go; he stays. His time averages four times as long as theirs; 
he can become four times as experienced. 

The power of the King is less. 

The King of England has almost no power left for evil: 
a good deal for good... . 

Quite separate now is the sovereign’s work as king— 
kings—of the Dominions. Imperial business takes every 
year a larger place in the royal time-table. 

The Governors-General now representing not the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain nor the London Parliament but the 
King alone, he is in direct touch with them without any in- 
tervention of the home Cabinet. Free of the Prime Minister 
of England, he transacts regular business with the Dominion 
High Commissioners. 

The King has business to transact with other principal 
men in the State besides the Cabinet ministers—with Officers 
of the Household, officers of the army and navy, ambassadors, 


into retirement. 

Then there are the things the King does because of what 
he is. All the formal, and representative, and ceremonial, 
duties of the Crown. The rites of the nation... . 

Of the ceremonies, some are the most brilliant left in the 
world, the Pope of Rome alone competing: the pomp and 
ritual of the opening of Parliament; the glittering scene in 
the Throne Room at a Court; a State banquet at the Castle, 
with the Beefeaters in lines, the gold plate, the diamonds, 
the historic and majestic setting; the unique Coronation— 
and for us, the mob, admitted to none of these, gorgeous 
progresses and processions that suffice us. 

Last of all, the King’s own private life remains. Little of 
it remains. 

Of an individual existence free and unwatched, following 
his own bent and bearings, his time and body and soul his 
own, very little indeed remains. 

Leave it to him. a 
Quoted from Coronation Commentary, published in the United States by Dodd, Mead 


When doctors become bureaucrats, it will be il- 
legal to suffer after six o’clock.—Réalités, Brussels 
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German Arithmetic 


From The Churchman 


A NEW GERMAN textbook in mathematics for elementary 
schools shows how the German child is being mili- 
tarized. Here are a few samples: 

One of our bombing planes flies 280 km. per hour in day 
time and 240 km. per hour at night. How long would it 
take to cover the distances between Berlin and Prague? be- 
tween Munich and Strasbourg? between Cologne and Metz? 

A squadron of 46 bombing planes is dropping bombs on 
an enemy city. Each plane carries 500 bombs weighing 114 
kilo each. What is the total weight of the bombs? How 
many fires will be set if every third bomb is a hit? 

In the World War the Germanic allies mobilized 11,000,- 
000 men, while Germany herself mobilized 13,000,000. 
Germany's enemies mobilized 47,000,000 men. How many 
enemies did each ten soldiers of Germany and her allies face 
on the front? 

The World War lasted 1563 days. How many German 
soldiers gave their life for the fatherland every day? every 
hour ? every minute ? 

France with a population of 42,000,000 spent 10,500,- 
000,000 francs for armed preparedness in 1934. Germany 
with a population of 66,000,000 spent 650,000,000 mark dur- 
ing the same period. How much was spent for preparedness 
per person in France? in Germany? 

On March 16, 1935, Germany had 100,000 soldiers for 
the protection of a frontier 6,000 km. long. France had 
600,000 soldiers for a frontier 2,700 km. long. How many 
soldiers were there per frontier kilometer in France? in Ger- 
many? How many soldiers ought Germany have in pro- 
portion to France? 

When German children who have studied this sort of 
thing grow up, they will not worry the nazi government by 
any demonstration for liberty such as has been made of late 
by their elders. Audiences attending performances of 
Schiller’s Don Carlos have excited the German press by 
cheering loudly the line in which the Marquis Posa demands 
of King Philip of Spain: ‘‘Sire, give us freedom of thought!” 
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It’s Funny Only Once 


Robert E. Sherwood in The Rotarian 


| gs tastes change very slightly from century to cen- 
tury. In tragedy, in drama, in poetry, in romance, and in 
sentiment, that which was good enough for the ancient 
Greeks is good enough for us. The same standards have 
applied to these things since the day history first began. 

But it is terribly different with humor. We can’t laugh 
at the same jokes more than once—and the wisecracks that 
were considered highly comical ten years ago are now as 
out-of-date as last Thursday’s shave. 

Jokes age rapidly and die young. If you doubt this, go 
to see any of Shakespeare’s comedies and count the number 
of laughs that you derive therefrom. The beauty of the 
bard’s verse remains, but the humor is terrible. 

Lardner’s sentiment, as expressed in such stories as The 
Golden Honeymoon, will survive; but his matchless wit will 
follow Pat ‘and Mike into oblivion—and with it will go 
Montague Glass’s Potash and Perlmutter, Wallace Irwin's 
Hashimura Toga, George Ade’s Fables in Slang, P. G. Wode- 
house’s delightful Britons, Kin Hubbard’s Abe Martin, and 
all the other recent sources of mirth. 

As for the grotesque. individuals who frolic about in the 
newspaper comic strips—what will become of them? You 
will find them all in a secluded sector of that same Grave- 
yard of Old Jokes. They are pushing up daisies. 

There is, however, one gleam of hope for the old joke; 
reincarnation is always possible. If you go to the Grave- 
yard any night, you will see a number of ghouls engaged in 
the furtive work of disinterment. It is their business to re- 
trieve forgotten wheezes, dust them off, and present them 
publicly as brand new. 

No renovated jokes could have gone on in their original 
form; if they possessed the essentials of humor, they could 
be perpetuated. But they would always be confronted with 
the fact that styles and tastes were undergoing radical 
alterations. 

To all those who want to qualify as the life of the party, 
who wish to be known as droll fellows, irrepressible clowns, 
or mad wags, who ate anxious to fascinate mixed audiences 
with the rapierlike quality of their wit—these words of ad- 
vice are apologetically offered: 





Baldwin: “Those are Italians— 
those were.”’"—Daily Herald, London 
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Don’t ever start off any story with the introduction, “It 
seems—” 

Don’t ever confess that you are “reminded of an anec- 
dote—” 

Don’t ever explain beforehand that the joke you are about 
to tell is funny. That is a contention which is always ex- 
tremely hard to prove. 

Don’t ever repeat a nifty that you heard in a musical 
revue. Its presence there is a guarantee of its age. 

Don’t ever tell dialect stories. 

Don’t ever assume that a joke which has been told effec- 
tively by Irvin S. Cobb will sound funny when recounted by 
you. A man’s joke, like his toothbrush, is his own ex- 
clusive property. 

Don’t ever follow up a humorous climax by digging your 
victim in the ribs. 

And above all things—— 

Don’t ever preface your remarks with “Stop me if you've 
heard this one.” It is an utter waste of words: (a) because 
the chances are 100 to 1 that your listeners have heard that 
one, and (b) because they all know perfectly well that it 
would be useless for them to say so. The persistent joke-teller 
will never be stopped by anything short of a millennium. 


Collective Bargaining on Rails 
Nelson M. Bortz in Labor Information Bulletin 


oo elections among railroad employees to determine 
which labor organization shall represent them in col- 
lective bargaining were specifically provided by the 1934 
amendments to the Railway Labor Act. Until then the ex- 
perience of railroad workers in many respects was similar to 
the experience of workers in other industries. They found 
that considerable time elapsed between the organization of a 
union, its recognition by management, and management's 
unqualified acceptance of union representatives in negotiat- 
ing labor agreements. 

The first groups of railway employees to organize were the 
train-and-engine service brotherhoods. Locomotive engineers 
organized in 1863, conductors in 1868, locomotive firemen 
and enginemen in 1873, and trainmen in 1883. These 
groups gradually won the right to act as spokesmen for their 
crafts in negotiating wage and hour contracts with railroad 
management. 

Several other national railroad unions, such as telegraphers, 
clerks, maintenance-of-way employees, and switchmen were 
also organized prior to 1900. Most of the remaining rail- 
road labor organizations of national scope were formed in 
the decade between 1900 and 1910. 

Government operation of the railroads during the World 
War resulted in recognition of the national railroad labor 
organizations to represent railroad workers. The federal 
government also negotiated wage and hour agreements with 
these unions. Upon the return of the railroad properties to 
private control in 1920, some railroads agreed to continue to 
recognize and bargain with the national unions. Other rail- 
roads introduced employee-representation plans, generally 
known as company-union plans. 

Most of the company unions continued to exist until 1934, 
when, by amendments to the Railway Labor Act of 1926, 
Congress specifically prohibited any carrier from using its 
funds to finance, promote, or maintain a labor organization 
of its employees. 

In addition to national unions and system associations, 
there is a third form of railroad labor organization, consist- 
ing of local unions not generally affiliated with any national 
or system organization. These are scattered throughout the 
country, but their membership is confined more or less to a 
few railroad systems. 

Disputes sometimes arise among railroad labor organiza- 
tions as to which organization is to represent the workers in 
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dealing with management. In such cases the National 
Mediation Board, on request of any group of employees, 
investigates the dispute. 

During the 2-year period, July 1, 1934, to June 30, 1936, 
the Board certified representatives in 390 disputes between 
national labor organizations and system associations or un- 
organized employees. Approximately 115,000 wage earners, 
or slightly more than 10 per cent of all railroad workers, 
were involved in these contests. 

National labor unions were certified as the bargaining 
agency of the unions in 327 cases, or about 84 out of every 
100 cases decided. 

In contrast with the reduction in the number of oe 
between unions and system associations or unorganized em- 
ployees, there has been a decided increase in the number of 
disputes between the various national unions themselves. 

The National Mediation Board has repeatedly urged the 
national railroad labor organizations to settle these repre- 
sentation disputes among themselves. It has stressed the 
dangers involved in such interorganization disputes in which 
neither the carriers nor the public are directly concerned. 


Safe Milk 
From The Journal of the American 
Medical Association 


Be United States Public Health Service has recently pub- 
lished the seventh annual rating of the compliance of 
market milk supplies in urban communities with the Standard 
Milk Ordinance and Code. The ratings are made annually 
by state milk sanitation authorities, in accordance with the 
Public Health Service rating method, based on grade A 
pasteurized milk and grade A raw milk requirements of the 
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Public Health Service milk ordinance and code. 

In order to qualify, a community must have ratings of 
90 or better for both raw and pasteurized milk. Ratings 
must be made at least every two years; state milk sanitation 
standards will be checked from time to time by surprise 
ratings made by the United States Public Health Service. On 
the basis of these surprise check-ups, ratings may be dis- 
counted where state authorities are rating more than 5 per- 
cent too high. 

The importance of milk sanitation has been dramatized 
in the flood experiences of recent weeks, but danger from 
unsafe milk may be present in communities not stricken by 
disaster. Epidemics traced to raw milk are reported every 
year. One of the latest, in Owego, N. Y., in December 1936, 
involved 500 cases of scarlet fever traced to raw milk from 
one cow. As a result, the town has 
passed an ordinance requiring the pas- 
teurization of all milk sold there. In 
connection with ratings of market milk, i: 
while raw milk is rated, repeated warn- ‘ 
ings are given that no milk should be 
used in the home unless pasteurized. 

The published ratings are significant. 
In communities in which all market 
milk is pasteurized, only four communities in two states 
have achieved a rating of 90 or more. Among communi- 
ties in which some but not all market milk is pasteurized, 
eighty-one in nineteen states have achieved a rating of 
90 or more both for raw milk and for pasteurized milk. 
Significant of what may be accomplished in a brief period 
is the change from a pasteurized milk rating of 59 percent 
in Chicago in the spring of 1935 to a pasteurized milk 
rating of 97 percent in January 1937. Communities in 
which only raw milk is sold and which rate 90 or above 
number only fifty in nine states. 

The indications are sufficient to point the need for more 
attention to quality of milk, and especially to pasteurization 
requirements. Even certified milk, the safest of raw milks, is 
still safer when pasteurized, as its producers have recognized. 
The milk industry has always been keenly interested in im- 
proving the quality of milk, as have health officials. Advice 
to drink more milk is futile, if not harmful, unless the milk 
available is clean and pasteurized and therefore free from 
dangerous possibilities of transmitting infectious disease. 


Catalonia Wants Freedom 


Pierre Pieuchot in Marianne, Paris 


hon incorporation, begun in the ninth century, of the 
many little Catalan counties into that of Catalonia, which 
in 1018 became a county-kingdom with a dynasty of heredi- 
tary princes, is regarded by Catalans as the first step in their 
national existence. In 1149 a marriage joined the county- 
kingdom with Aragon, and for centuries Catalonia played 
the leading part in this confederation. The conquest of the 
Balearic isles, the acquisition of Sicily, Sardinia and Naples, 
the expeditions to Greece and Asia Minor, the colonization 
of North Africa and the commercial treaties with the Italian 
republics, all bear witness to the power of the Catalan State, 
then at its zenith. 

In 1410 for the first time a Castilian prince—d’ Antequerra 
—came to the throne in succession to Marti I’Huma, the 
last Catalan king, who died without issue. This Ferdinand 
is one of the Catholic “kings” who, by his marriage to Isa- 
bella of Castile, united the two great peninsular kingdoms. 
Legally, Catalonia kept its independence. Actually, it was 
then that its decadence began. Castilian domination crept 
in gradually. But not unresisted. Two wars, that of the 
“Segadors” in 1640, in which the Catalans appealed to 
France and elected Louis XIII as Count, and the War of Suc- 
cession, in which they fought against both Spain and France 
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on the side of Charles of Aus- 
tria, show that the national 
spirit was very much alive. 
The first war ended in a com- 
promise and in the recognition 
of Catalan liberties, but the 
outcome of the second was 
disastrous. On November 11th, 
1714, Philip of Anjou, Philip 
V, abolished all Catalan free- 
dom and established a unified 
régime. Catalonia did not re- 
cover its autonomy until 1932. 

When it was seen that legal 
means were of little avail for 
the restoration of lost liberties, 
the Catalan extremists took 
direct action. In 1917 the first 
revolutionary attempt to call 
the people to arms failed. 
Then, in 1926, after ten years 
of struggle and preparation, 
the mobilisation on French 
territory of a small Catalan 
army, with the aid of the Italians of Ricciotti Garibaldi, was 
to provoke a rising in Catalonia. Macia, the leader, was be- 
trayed and arrested with the whole of his staff, and no resist- 
ance was offered. Catalonia, like the rest of Spain, remained 
under the heel of the dictatorship, first of Primo de Rivera, 
then of Berenguer. 





as his troops in Spain do it.—Louisville Times 


In April 1931, before the Republic had been proclaimed 
in Madrid, Macia and Companys proclaimed the Catalan 
republic, thus precipitating the fall of the monarchy. This 
proclamation was sanctioned in 1932 by a Cortes’ vote of the 
Statute of Autonomy. The Statute conceded to the Region 
of Catalonia an autonomous single-Chamber parliament, 
elected by universal suffrage, and an autonomous admini- 
stration in which the police remained under the control of 
Madrid. A Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees was spe- 
cially established to supervise relations between the central 
government and the autonomous regions. Catalan became, 
together with cs gg the official language. 

But in October 1934 Companys wanted to set up a 
Catalan Republic in federation with the Basque regions. The 
movement was soon suppressed, Companys imprisoned and 
the Statute suspended. It was restored when the govern- 
ment of the Popular Front came to power, and Companys 
was released and returned to his former position. 
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“Dialecto, dialecto,” was the unfailing.cry in the Cortes of 
members hostile to autonomy whenever a Catalan orator 
spoke of the Catalan “language.” The most moderate as- 
sertion is that, if Catalan is a dialect, it is a dialect of Pro- 
vencal, not of Castilian. A Catalan understands and speaks 
Italian and French more easily than Spanish. It is important 
to remember that outside of the four provinces, Catalan is 
still a popular language in Valencia, Aragon, in the Balearics, 
in the Roussillon and as far as Alguer, in Sardinia; and the 
existence of Catalan-speaking populations outside of Catalonia 
proper may one day become a serious problem. 

On 12,430 square miles—10 per cent of the whole of 
Spain—are concentrated three and one-half million inhabi- 
tants, more than 20 per cent of the total population. Official 
statistics published by Madrid give a very much lower figure 
—the purpose is obvious. On the other hand, Catalan ex- 
tremists include all who speak Catalan and declare them to 
be more than five millions. 

This population, the densest of Spain,—195 to the square 
mile as against 96 in the rest of Spain—is also the most 
active and the most industrious. Nowhere have natural 
resources been better exploited, nowhere new wealth dis- 
covered or even created with more tenacity. Until this year 
Catalonia imported its wheat from Castile. In July 1936 
the Government ordered wheat to be sown. At the present 
moment Catalonia is rapidly organising itself into a self- 
sufficient régime. 


Speed 
Miller McClintock in Public Safety 


IX THE traffic accident field the temptation to single out an 
exclusive causal factor has caused almost unlimited con- 
fusion with respect to the basic issues involved. The most 
vocal promoters of great traffic safety point an unwavering 
finger at “speed” as the offending element. 

This attitude is not without a definite aspcorn of logic. 
In a very real sense all accidents are caused by speed, for in 
the absence of speed there could be no accident. 
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What's holding it up?—Buffalo Evening News 
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Twins won’t do!—Chicago News 


There are two methods of approaching an analysis of speed 
in its relation to the accident problem. One approach may 
be called the “sentimental.” This approach envisions acci- 
dents as caused by reckless, foolhardy, anti-social or intoxi- 
cated drivers, who race over our streets and highways at very 
high rates of speed, with utter disregard for public safety, 
until they kill or are killed. 

The other approach to the speed problem may be called 
the “realistic” one. It recognizes that all traffic accidents 
could be eliminated immediately if zero speeds were uni- 
versally in force. It recognizes, however, that, important as 
are life and limb, complete protection in this form would be 
bought at too high a price. 

The realist does not visualize the traffic accident problem 
as resulting from the super-speed of a few abnormals, but, 
rather, from the daily operation of 28,000,000 motor ve- 
hicles by 40,000,000 reasonably average, normal, individual 
citizens who become involved in accidents because a vehicle 
or vehicles, under a particular set of circumstances, are trav- 
eling at “excessive speeds.” This range of excessive speed 
may be from practically zero miles per hour to 100 miles 
per hour. 

These accidents are caused not by speed per se, but by 
speed which is excessive for the particular condition. These 
conditions may arise from unfavorable factors in the driver, 
in the vehicle or in the roadway or its traffic. A speed of 25 
miles per hour may be excessive and fatal under a particular 
set of circumstances whereas a speed of 55 or 60 miles per 
hour, under favorable circumstances, may, by no means, be 
excessive nor have any substantial degree of hazard involved. 
It is not, therefore, speed alone which causes accidents but 
speed which is excessive for conditions. 

It is perhaps an exaggeration to say that there is any real 
factual approach to the speed problem. So far as is known, 
there has never been any satisfactory statistical study of the 
causal relations between speed and accidents and there has, 
assuredly, never been any adequate scientific research. One 
conclusion, however, is inescapable even to the most casual 
observer of accident records: i. so far as accidents are con- 
ditioned by speed they result from ‘‘excessive speed” for con- 
ditions rather than from the upper speed brackets. 
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British soldiers in India: “Those Italians have 
no genius for colonization.”—Il 420, Florence 


Very few competent observers would estimate that more 
than 10 per cent of our current fatalities results from speeds 
in excess of 50 miles per hour. Even with the assumption 
that 10 per cent of the fatalities today results from speeds in 
excess of 50 miles per hour, the realist naturally desires to 
examine the character of these accidents and to consider 
what proportion of them would be eliminated as a result of 
the proposed fixed ceiling at 50 miles per hour. The point 
is simply that while a compulsory limitation of 50 miles per 
hour might save some percentage of fatal accidents now con- 
ditioned by higher speed, such a limitation could by no 
means eliminate all of such accidents. At best they compose 
a fractional part of the total problem. 

If one turns his attention next to that great mass of acci- 
dents conditioned by speeds between 25 and 50 miles per 
hour, he finds an even more complicated situation. Such 
speeds would not be touched by a mechanical ceiling of 50 
miles per hour. 

There can be no question that a compulsory limit of 25 
miles per hour under any and all conditions would cut very 
deeply into the fatality record but, even assuming that it 
would be socially acceptable, it would by no means eliminate 
the accident problem. Many whose accident prevention 
thinking is largely in the realm of super speeds have little 
appreciation of the serious impacts which can result from 
very low speeds. 


Anatomy of Theft 
John P. McCaffrey in The Commonweal 


| iy Is hard to treat of theft independently of the economic 
background of the offender. Someone has said with a 
great deal of truth that society has as much crime as it 
deserves. The idea is that if society neglects its subjects and 
tolerates conditions that are bad the results are directly 
chargeable to that neglect. It seems to be true that most 
of our thieves are poor men. 

Theft is the unlawful taking of something of some value 
against the will of the owner. Theft is a violation of right 
and presumes the right to own private property. The 
abolition of private property in the soviet régime has cut 
down stealing. If no one has private property, whatever 
stealing is done is from the state. The reason we have so 
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much stealing in our land is because we have so much 
to steal. 

The further matter of the instinct to acquire comes into 
the picture. People have things to steal because they 
acquire them and the reason why the thief steals is because 
he also has this instinct to acquire. 

The thief is, of course, essentially a realist. He steals 
money today not because money holds some strange fasci- 
nation but because money buys the things he wants. Realist 
that he is, his values are the old three: wine, women and a 
good time. Most thieves squander their gain and it goes 
mainly for gross sense gratification. Seldom do they save 
any of their loot for lean times. In round figures 70 per cent 
of the men in prison stole; 70 per cent of our crimes grew 
out of the unlawful taking of another's property. 

Both robbery and burglary are _ of larceny, but 
larceny may be had when neither robbery nor burglary is 
committed. Pocketpicking is fingered larceny from the per- 
son. Forgery is pen and ink stealing by deceit. There are 
many shady business deals that are prosecuteble on the basis 
of larceny in the loss of money. 

Some critics have said that society protects property too 
much, much more than it protects persons. The law seems 
property conscious, not petson conscious; but we must not 
forget that society passed its laws after the fact of violated 
property right, not before. The real criticism is not on 
society protecting itself but on society tolerating a great deal 
of injustice in other ways occasioning opportunity for theft 
and justifying theft in the eyes of the thief. 

There is a true psychopathic thief: generally a lone 
burglar who gets a thrill out of stealing and who often 
steals for this motive alone. All others are rational thieves. 
They steal to acquire. They choose and plan. They are 
realists to the last degree. Clever lawyers in defending 
thieves seldom raise the cry of insanity except for the rich 
shoplifters. The reason is because most thieves are sane 
though poor. Theft is the most rational of all crimes. 

The number of crimes against property point to the fact 
that economic conditions have a great deal to do with the 
motivation of theft. Poverty and the lack of the things 
essential for life do set the scene for stealing. While these 
conditions do not force a man to steal, and granting that 
most poor people are honest and that stalwart virtue flour- 
ishes in the slums, yet the economic factor must be con- 
sidered the occasion of stealing. The solution of the prob- 
lem is, first, building up the moral resistance of the offender. 
The next stage is the vocational training of the offender 
while in prison. If he is taught a real trade that he can 
work at outside, and if his economic possibilities improve, 





“Tt seems to be a fracture of the Da- 
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“Work is ennobling—and I am op- 
posed to the nobility.”—Il Travaso, Rome 


the battle is half won. The last and most important is the 
correction of the economic background. He must be able to 
find a job. That job must pay an honest living wage. So- 
ciety must shoulder its part of the responsibility. 

If this is done, will stealing be eliminated? Sad to say it 
will not, but it will be cut down to a minimum. Moral 
rehabilitation, vocational training and education, and social 
justice point the way to a better life. 


Soviet-German Alliance 
H. R. Knickerbocker in Cosmopolitan 


HE sensational “news behind the news,” hitherto unpub- 

lished, in Europe today, is that Hitler-Germany and 
Stalin-Russia, whose bitter hostility has formed the principal 
background of Europe’s fear of war, are now contemplating 
friendship—even alliance—with the end in view of dividing 
Poland and perhaps more of Europe between them! 

Certain it is that the Reichswehr has always favored al- 
liance with Russia. Until Hitler’s rise, the Reichswehr and 
the Red army worked in closer harmony than any other 
two armies in Europe. 

Whether Hitler can ever be persuaded to abandon his 
crusade against Moscow is answered by some in the affirma- 
tive. They say Hitler may come to believe that Stalin is no 
longer a Bolshevik; or at any rate, that Stalin’s form of 
Bolshevism does not threaten Germany. They further de- 
clare that the ReichisWehr may convince Hitler that Germany 
could never defeat the Soviet Union, nor fight any successful 
war in Europe with a hostile Russia at her back. 

However that may be, the very rumor of the possibility of 
a Soviet-German alliance has panicked the Poles, aad to the 
other nations of Europe has come as fresh evidence of the 
cynicism that actually underlies the “idealism” of dictatorships. 
It is scarcely necessary to point out that an alliance between 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia would constitute a force so 
overwhelming that it could hope to partition the continent. 

But we are more fortunate, because geography has been 
good to us. Internally we are equally fortunate, because so 
far the doctrine of “class struggle’ has penetrated no deeper 
than the intellectuals, who, incidentally, are always the final 
victims of the very revolution they encourage—as witness 
the recent Russian trials. There is at this moment of our 
history no perceptible chance of the curse of dictatorship 
descending upon America, from either Left or Right. The 
mistake timorous Americans make in their fear of Fascism is 
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to believe that the appearance on the American scene of 
personalities obviously yearning for dictatorial power means 
that they have a chance to get it. They can’t get it without 
the conditions necessary for the establishment of dictatorship. 

If Europe has any lesson to give America, it is that in a 
world of gunmen, a good citizen must go armed. Nothing 
less than a navy, an air force, and an army big enough to 
discourage any provocation against us on the part of a bel- 
ligerent in the next Great War can save us from unwilling 
participation. 


Canada Must Arm 


G. Howard Ferguson in 
Maclean’s Magazine, Toronto 


| gion apart from sentimental attachment to the mother- 
land, Canada’s participation in a general plan of Empire 
defense is plain common sense, just ordinary good business. 

There are three possible courses to be considered if we 
wish to examine the question from a frankly materialistic 
standpoint. 

No. i—Stand on our own feet, cut loose from the Empire, 
proclaim our neutrality, declare for isolation; in a word, look 
after ourselves. 

No. 2—Continue in the Empire. Rely on the British navy 
and the Monroe Doctrine. Gamble on the good-neighbor 
policy of the United States and the traditional protection of 
Great Britain. Do nothing toward defending ourselves, but 
be prepared to call for help from others in case of trouble. 

No. 3—Accept our share of responsibility in a world 
situation of increasing gravity which is not of our making. 
Build up our own defense as far as we are able and as far as 
geography will permit, and codperate with Great Britain to 
the fullest extent possible. 

If we accept the first proposition, we must act now. We 
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Liberty joins the sit-down strike, after fifty years 
of carrying her torch.—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 
































Rome is still the great teacher 
of civilization.—Il 420, Florence 


cannot drift along accepting all the trade and sentimental 
advantages of partnership till a crisis comes, and then pro- 
claim to the world that we are only fair-weather partners 
in the great imperial organization. 

In the first place, the world would not believe us. An 
enemy would seize our ships, destroy our trade, and possibly 
listen to our neutrality pleas later, Assuredly, we would be 
forced into conflict with no preparation, no defense and no 
friends. 

The second choice is the cheap way out. It means want 
of self-respect, lack of pride of country; the philosophy of 
the sponger, gambling on others protecting us. The Monroe 
Doctrine is a fine theory; how does it work out in practice? 
The League of Nations was a great conception. Has it 
measured up to the expectations of its founders ? 

The British navy has a glorious tradition of efficiency, but 
Britain, years ago, turned over to Canada the problem of 
Canadian defense. Furthermore, we have no assurance that 
the next war will be fought on land or sea. The Atlantic 
Ocean was once the Dominion’s main Eastern fortification. 
Now it can be crossed in a few hours by an air squadron. 

An enemy strong enough to attack will feel strong enough 
to ignore the Monroe Doctrine. Moreover, what assurance 
have we that a modern war would not be over before note- 
writing diplomacy brings this doctrine into play? We are 
in an age where stern realities and not theories or con- 
ventions must be faced. Nowadays, nations fight first and 
declare afterward. Furthermore, we must not forget the 
feverish activity and huge expenditure of our friendly neigh- 
bor in her armament program. We know she has no ag- 
gressive designs in mind. Why, then, this enormous ex- 
pansion in army, navy and air equipment? For defense! 
Defense against what or whom? Perhaps no particular na- 
tion, but it is convincing evidence that the United States 
clearly envisages the possibility of attack and she intends to 
be ready. If such a situation unfortunately developed, how, 
if at all, would it affect us? The answer is made obvious by 
the Great War. What guarantee have we that Canada would 
not be a convenient Belgium, an easily seized base from 
which to direct military operations, and in the process suffer 
destruction and tragedy just as Belgium did? 

It is safe to say that Canada has rejected the isolation 
policy advocated by some well-meaning persons, and has 
taken an important step toward essential codperation with 
Great Britain and the rest of the Empire in matters of defense. 

We are not arguing the question of war or peace. There 
is no reason for argument. We are all for peace. There is 
in Canada no war party. It is equally obvious that Britain 
is just as firmly bent on peace as we are. In our zeal for 
imperial connection, our desire to maintain the sentimental 
ties that bind us so firmly to the motherland, we are not 
needlessly risking our future. In the present state of world 
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opinion it is obvious to most people that a strong Empire 
working for a common goal of peace, but fully — for 
any emergency, is the best insurance against attack. 


The Rising Cost of the Next War 


Carlton Brown in The Fight 


W: MIGHT observe our twentieth Army Day by casting 
an eye on the record of the current armaments race 
which threatens to embroil us in another conflict at any 
moment. As such a military authority as Major General 
Smedley D. Butler has pointed out, “It’s not physically pos- 
sible for a million men to enter this country. Every war is 
a racket, using young suckers.” That we are preparing our- 
selves for another such “racket” as the last war 1s indicated 
by the fact that our armaments appropriation for this year 
hits a new high in peace-time “defense” budgets. During 
the years immediately preceding the World War our arma- 
ments budget steadily followed the mounting surge of war 
hysteria. In the three war years of 1917-18, 1918-19, and 
1919-20, our naval appropriations totaled $4,218,251,088, 
and after dropping to a peace-time level, the naval bill be- 
gan to climb from the low of $317,495,316 of 1925-26 to 
the peak of $518,625,222 of 1935-36. 

The expenditures of the War Department (Army) 
throughout these years have remained fairly stable, at around 
$400,000,000. How rapidly and drastically the Army ap- 
propriations are advanced in time of war and immediately 
preceding it is shown in these figures: 


Fiscal Y ear War Department 
Expenditures 
1916 $ 164,546,867 
1917 358,158,361 
1918 4,850,687,187 
1919 8,995,880,266 


Can we trace a significant parallel between the expendi- 
tures of the immediate pre-War years and those of 1935, 











Up for air.—Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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1936, and 1937, which are, respectively, $269,433,582; 
$445,900,069; and a sum for this year which will exceed 
the half-billion mark ? 

Our policy, since the abandonment of the limitations 
treaties, continues to be parity with Great Britain, an empire 
whose extensive colonial holdings give it an infinitely 
greater justification for a heavy defense program than we 
have. 

This year will see our Army raised to an enlistment of 
165,000 men, in contrast to its 1914 force of 87,000, and 
the Navy to 100,000. Though these figures may be ad- 
vanced as our race to maintain equality with Great Britain 
grows more strenuous, the Army is constructing 800 new 

lanes this year, as the first part of a five-year program call- 
ing for 4,000 new planes. At the same time, the Navy will 
build a total of 433 new planes this year. On January 1st, 
1937, there were in construction 95 Navy vessels. 

Our figures have not included such subsidiary military 
forces as the R.O.T.C., the C.M.T.C., the C.C.C., nor funds 
diverted from relief sources for military purposes. Apart 
from the staggering load of war-created public debt, we have 
an annual pension bil: which has steadily climbed from 
$160,895,053 in 1917, to a peak of $550,559,342 in 1933, 
after which it declined slightly. In addition, the Soldiers’ 
Bonus Bill provided for the issuance, in June, 1936, of 
$1,728,858,100 in bonus bonds. 

The direct gross costs of the World War to the United 
States have been estimated at $32,080,266,986. Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler has made a graphic demonstration of the cost 
of the last war to the world. He finds that the World War 
cost 30 million lives and 400 billions of dollars in property. 

“If that four hundred billions had been put to construc- 
tive use it would have built a $2,500 house and furnished this 
house with $1,000 worth of furniture, and placed it on five 
acres of land worth $100 an acre and given all this to each 
and every family in the United States, Canada, Australia, 
England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, France, Belgium, Ger- 
many and Russia. 

“After doing this,” the report continues, “there would 
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“Watch the Ford go by.” —Daily Oklahoman 


have been enough money left to give to each city of 20,000 
inhabitants and over in all the countries named a $5,000,000 
library and a $10,000,000 university. 

‘And then out of the balance we would still have sufficient 
money to set aside a sum of 5 per cent interest which would 
pay for all time to come a $1,000 yearly salary each for an 
army of 125,000 teachers and in addition to this pay the 
same salary to each of an army of 125,000 nurses. 

“And after having done all this, we could still have enough 
left out of our $400,000,000,000 to buy up all of France 
and Belgium, and everything of value that France and Bel- 
gium possess; that is, every French and Belgian farm, home, 
factory, church, railroad, street car—in fact, everything of 
value in those two countries in 1914!” 


City Slicker Salaries 


E. G. Thoman in American Business 


T HE average experienced private secretary working in a 
town such as Ottawa, Kansas, and earning $28.50 a 
week, may expect a raise to $41.80 if she transfers to a large 
city, say Chicago or St. Louis or Baltimore, for instance. 
Her working hours will be decreased slightly from 42 hours 
and 11 minutes to 40 hours and 45 minutes. Should her 
new employment take her to a town the size of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, she would earn $31.25 and work six minutes 
more each week than she did in Ottawa. In Denver or 
Dayton or Louisville, her employers would pay her $36.45 
for one minute less than 41 hours a week. 

A stenographer would be raised from $20.25 to $27.65 
if she changed from a small-town job to a position with a 
large-city concern. A typist would earn $22.93 instead of 
$18.83 if she made the same change; a file clerk would re- 
ceive $22.98 weekly rather than $17.72 and a mail clerk 
would get a small raise of $21.31 over $19.45. 

Although the trend in salaries from the smaller to larger 
cities in general shows an increase consistent with the higher 
cost of living known to exist in larger cities, there are ex- 
ceptions. Certain positions show only a slight salary in- 
crease or even a decrease in a higher population class over 
a lower population group. 
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Come up an’ see me sometinie.—Arizona Republic 


Some firms demand experienced employees and there- 
fore expect to pay a higher beginning wage than those who 
employ young women right out of business college or high 
school. Other companies a to hire novices and train 
them. Naturally such workers are worth little at first, but 
if their wages are increased in proportion to the improve- 
ment in their ability, they will remain and become valuable 
employees. Still other business houses take beginners and 
train them but do not raise their pay, permitting them to 
seek more lucrative employment after having gained experi- 
ence, and hiring still more beginners. 

The 40-hour week has shown by the survey to be by far 
the most popular working week. A total of 58 per cent 
of the companies questioned reported a working week of 40 
hours or less; of this number 43 per cent reported 40 hours 
exactly and 15 = cent gave less than 40 hours. 

The principal discrepancy shown pertains to bookkeepers. 
The average maximum salary is $35.86 in towns under 
10,000, dips to $34.44 in cities of 10,000 to 100,000, in- 
creases to only $34.82 in cities between 100,000 and 500,- 
000 and comes up to $36.51 in citics with a population 
greater than 500,000. 


Wanted: Skilled Men 


From Nation’s Business 


A SCARCITY of highly skilled craftsmen exists in the metal- 
working industries and is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent. Reports from other industries, including textiles, paper, 
printing, and lumber, indicate that in some sections there is 
a definite scarcity of some types of labor, but that labor 
shortage has not yet become as serious a problem as in the 
metal-working industries. 

The most important contributing cause of a scarcity of 
skilled labor in the face of widespread unemployment was 
the suspension, during the depression, of most company 
training programs. 

In addition, many skilled workers, either voluntarily or as 
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a result of loss of jobs during the depression, abandoned 
their trades and got other work. Many other skilled workers 
were promoted from the ranks of production workers, and 
world economic conditions, combined with immigration re- 
strictions, shut off the former inflow of skilled artisans from 
Europe. Of serious social significance was the loss of skill 
by formerly competent craftsmen through prolonged in- 
activity and association with various “made work’’ relief 
projects that destroyed efficiency and work discipline acquired 
in industrial employment. 


China Has an Army 
Haldore Hanson in China Weekly Review 


* HINA’S national army, the backbone of any sustained inter- 
national war, is a machine slowly taking shape under 
the guidance of officers from the old Whampoa Military 
Academy in Canton, incubator of the 1927 revolution. The 
new army is a product of the 1930’s. The average age of 
the officers is less than 30; the majority of them are graduates 
of the Central Military Academy in Nanking, or one of its 
three branches at Wuchang, Loyang, and Chengtu, all 
founded since 1928. The troops trained at Nanking, unlike 
the traditional raggamufhns, are young, well disciplined, well 
uniformed. No reliable figures are available on literacy in 
the army, but the writer has personally seen the troops of 
General Shang Chen’s 32nd Army, formerly in Peping, now 
in Honan, studying political and military tracts. 

To say that the central government has an army of one 
million men is merely to total up the garrison troops in ten 
provinces. However, this million soldiers includes not less 
than 200,000 men drilled in Nanking, some by German in- 
structors. They are taught a little tactics, equipped with all 
war-time necessities, and steeped in national propaganda. If 
to the best of these national troops we add 100,000 com- 
munist soldiers and the Kwangsi army of 54,000, we have 
a third of a million armed men prepared realistically, more 
or less, to fight Japan. 

Against all critics an American army officer defends the 
Chinese soldier for his endurance, physical courage, and 
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Herald and Examiner 
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intelligence if there is something worth fighting for. And 
that “something to fight for” cannot be a vague slogan of 
nationalism, anti-imperialism, or communism. The will to 
fight in the nationalist ranks in 1927 was not based upon 
political theory, but upon a conviction, imposed by Russian 
trained propagandists, that the northern war lords were re- 
sponsible for the prevailing hunger. This battle cry of the 
rice bowl is the vital element which will arouse the fighting 
spirit of the Chinese masses, whether nationalist or com- 
munist. 

Besides needing a personal interest in the struggle, the 
Chinese soldier must have an officer who leads. The motto 
of the officers in the civil war days before 1927 was ‘Go on, 
boys.” That is why so few battles were fought. Anyone 
who analyzes the few real battles of the past decade, such as 
the resistance to the Japanese at Tsinan in 1928, at Shanghai 
in 1932, and at the Great Wall in 1933, will find that in 
every instance the officers led and the men followed. The 
Chinese communists understood this military platitude from 
the outset; casualties among the Red officers in the first and 
second annihilation campaigns in 1931-32 were often as high 
as 50%. Even with tactics revised to give greater protection 
to their experienced commanders the Reds lost 25% of their 
officers in the last Kiangsi campaign. 

Many of the younger officers of the central government, 
though lacking in battle experience, are believed by experts 
to be properly “toughened.” Between 10,000 and 15,000 
men, either middle school graduates or promising non-com- 
missioned officers from the army, have been given a three 
year college education at the Central Military Academy since 
1928. After three more years as lieutenants in the field, these 
young officers are eligible to enter one of the ten military 
graduate schools in Nanking, which include infantry, cavalry, 
field artillery, fortress artillery, engineering, military trans- 
port, munitions, surgeons, veterinary surgeons, and intelli- 
gence. However much of this organization is still on paper 
since the shortage of funds has prevented extensive artillery 

ractice, or even field maneuvers of much importance, still 
it would be an insult to the Chinese to say that ten years of 
training under German advisers has not produced officers 
comparing favorably with the Japanese. 

With a reasonably well equipped, well disciplined, partly 
educated army of a third i a million, led by a surplus of 
nationalistic officers less than 30 years of age who have had 
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Once in a very blue moon.—Buffalo Evening News 


some training in tactics, and backed by an almost unlimited 
reserve of man power as yet untrained, but displaying ex- 
ceptional courage, endurance and intelligence when the battle 
cry of nationalism plus the vital element of the rice bowl is 
raised, China’s standing army is advancing toward the day 
when it can successfully resist the foreign aggressor. 


A Peaceful Democracy 


Julian Freeman in Events 


ii WOULD take more than a casual glance at this warlike 
world to locate an independent nation that can reason- 
ably be called a democracy and that is actually disarmed. 
Yet there is such a nation. Costa Rica is able to boast that 
she has more schools than soldiers. In the 435 years of 
her existence Costa Rica has never indulged in international 
conflict. 

Last year over 21 per cent of the entire budget was de- 
voted to educational appropriations. The military and the 
police suffered accordingly. There are today 475 schools, 
1,902 teachers, and 51,500 pupils in a country of less than 
half a million population, while the army consists of 246 
elderly citizens who are unable to find employment else- 
where. 

In Costa Rica during the last hundred years there have 
been two revolutions, both bloodless, both lasting three 
There is little political 


American states, has genuine popular elections. 

Exaggerated tales of El Dorado sent prominent Spanish 
families and their servants to the ‘Rich Coast’ of Costa 
Rica. They did not find gold, and many returned home. 
Those who stayed realized that the real wealth was in the 
soil. Racial mixtures were rare, and today rosy-cheeked 


blondes are common. 

In 1821 independence was the vogue in Central America 
and Costa Rica followed her neighbors in freeing herself 
from Spanish sovereignty. There was no opposition and 
no bloodshed—merely a declaration. 








Chamberlain: “I fancy he can carry another 
straw.’’—News of the World, London 


The discovery of gold and the exportation of coffee paid 
in part for purchases of necessities abroad, foreign loans 
making up the difference. With the aid of great sacrifices 
on the part of the people, roads and schools were gradually 
built. 

In the 1870’s Minor Cooper Keith, an American, was 
commissioned by President Guardia to build a railroad con- 
necting the Atlantic and the Pacific. Keith recognized the 
yellow wealth that the early prospectors had missed—bana- 
nas. Slowly a profitable trade with the United States de- 
veloped. Minor Cooper Keith, his brother and his uncle 
organized a fruit company which was soon competing with 
two others. The Keiths owned the Northern Railway of 
Costa Rica, and that factor caused the consolidation of all 
three into the United Fruit Company. 

In Costa Rica the United Fruit invasion was much more 
orderly than in the neighboring states. Costa Rica’s eco- 
nomic development had by this time, thanks to the exten- 
sive British and German markets for the country’s high 
grade coffee, reached the point where they no longer needed 
the United Fruit investments. 

In 1929 the world suddenly crashed on the banana men 
in Costa Rica. First the depression cut off foreign markets. 
Then an administration opposed to the company came into 
power and rushed through a new export tax on a sliding 
scale. The final blow came with the discovery that a mys- 
terious parasite was ravaging the banana fields. In 1931 
the United Fruit owned 8,500 acres of banana land in 
Costa Rica. Today less than 3,500 acres remain. 

Thus, we see that in this one instance the joke has been 
onthe “imperialist.” The United Fruit Company has built 
roads, railways, and hospitals. They have dredged harbors, 
installed efficient sanitation systems, and have made possible 
the construction of two modern cities—the port, Limon, and 
the capital, San Jose. 

Actually, the Costa Ricans have suffered very little from 
the American “invasion.” Today they are not wealthy in a 
material sense. The majority of them are small land owners. 

The people are happy because they are free. They have 
a political democracy in every sense of the word. They have 
free speech, free elections, and schools that are free because 
no fees are charged and because of the lack of restraint 
upon the discussions and views of the teacher and the stu- 
dent alike. 

The attitude of the government towards communists has 
been entirely in line with its policy of fair play for all. In- 
stead of combatting communism by force, as in the other 
Central American countries, the Costa Rican government 
has allowed it complete freedom of speech and press. The 
communist weekly, Trabajo (Toil), enjoys unhindered dis- 
tribution with the other Costa Rican newspapers, which un- 
der the law are entitled to free postal service. 
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OR SO THEY SAY 


]. B. S. Haldane, famous scientist: “Our coronation was 
used to distract the British people from their just grievances.” 
e e 
G. B. Shaw can’t take it: “These amateur pageants only bore 

me. 
s 7 


Sir Stafford Cripps agrees: “It was all bunkum and bunting.” 


Brig. Gen. Sam Tillman: comes clean: “T've worn suspend- 
ers all my life, and I attribute my good health to that.” 


London Tribune: “George is on the throne again, 
“Dullness resumes her pristine reign 
“And, in new guise, for favor bids 
“As daddy, mummy, and the kids.” 


Edouard Herriot: Franco-politico: ‘Politics is like a horse- 
race. A good jockey must know how to fall with the least 
possible damage.” 


Mussolini barks & bites: “The platitudinous pacifism of so- 
called democracies should deceive no intelligent man.” 


Clarence Darrow : peed for us all: “I have never killed a 
man, but I’ve read many obituaries with a lot of pleasure 
and really the idea is the same.” 


Anthony Eden talks turkey: “It is easy to rattle the saber. 
It is far more difficult to face criticism for being poor-spirited 
because we refuse to lead Europe over the precipice.” 


e e 
James Maxton, Glasgow M.P.: ‘The one hope for peace in 


Europe is to drive a wedge between the workers of Germany 
and the rulers of Germany.” 


Harry Hopkins chuckles: “People ought to be encouraged to 
make profits.” 








Contrast.—South Wales News 
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VEN if you can take age 60 at full stride, it 

may be wise to slow down a bit. But that 
doesn’t mean that you ought to begin pricing 
wheel chairs. 


More people in this country have now reached 
the age of 60 than ever before—due in part to 
better observance of the laws of hygiene. Further- 
more, their numbers will increase. 


Whether one looks forward to a time when he 
can be increasingly useful, or to well-earned 
leisure and contentment, age 60 offers a wealth 
of future possibilities. Be ready to enjoy your sun- 
set years. Follow these few simple, pleasant rules: 


Good Mental Habits. Many have learned to 
make their lives richer and fuller by keeping their 
minds young and open to new ideas. Keep up 
your enthusiasm. Learn more about those sub- 
jects you like best, or explore new fields. An in- 
teresting hobby adds to the enjoyment of life. 


Sleep and Rest. Older people need more fre- 
quent periods of rest. While you sleep or rest, 
Nature does her best repair work—restoring the 
energy you have used up. 


Food. Eat less as you grow older. Three “‘square”’ 
meals a day, easily digested in earlier years, may 
not be necessary as time goes on. You may find 


ENJOY YOUR SUNSET YEARS 
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that if you eat moderately your meals will be just 
as enjoyable and more healthful. 


Water. Drink plenty of pure water, beginning 
the day with a glass or two and drinking freely 
during the day. The body needs water to help 
carry off waste products. When Mark Twain 
facetiously said, ““A moderate amount of drink- 
ing water never hurt anyone,” he was right. 


Sunshine and Fresh Air. You need these two 
great tonics all year round. Let the sun shine on 
you; it kills germs and brings health. But in 
sweltering weather be especially careful not to 
overtax yourself. Fresh air, like sunshine, is a 
friend to good health. Breathe it deeply. 


Exercise and Play. Get some form of moderate 
exercise every day. It is an excellent aid in pro- 
longing life. Without exercise the muscles become 
flabby. If you can make play of your light exer- 
cise, so much the better. When recreation stops, 
old age begins. 


Ask your doctor at least once a year for sugges- 
tions as to what you may safely do, as well as 
wisely avoid. Send for free booklet, “Health, 
Happiness and Long Life’— a guide to better 
health all through life—from youth to old age. 
Address Booklet Department 737-V. 





Keep Healthy— Be Examined Regularly 
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after year, charm from hard-headed busi- 7 


ness men the needed river of gold to flow 
northward. 

Teetotaler, Bible-scholar, sports organ- 
izer, the Labrador Doctor has all the old- 
fashioned virtues, and plenty of pecca- 
dilloes to salt them. He is at times ex- 
cruciatingly absent-minded, and considers 
precise punctuality a bore. Man-like, he 
never reads novels; he admires the “Men 
of Action” series. For music he has no 
ear. His wife tells of him that when the 
church organ rolled “All People That on 
Earth Do Dwell,” he stood up loyally to 
what he supposed: was “God Save the 
King.” 

How, in the lonely years, did this man 
fight the battle of civilization itself against 
a backward wilderness, against reaction- 
ary influences? It wasn’t will alone, 
though it couldn’t have been done with- 
out an optimism that no discouragement 
could crush out. It has been an insatiable 
zest for life, for the sheer adventure of 
the conflict, that made Grenfell accom- 
plish more than any one man who had no 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 26) 


state treasury, no guns, and only the 
sketchiest official authority at his back. 
He says, “Life is short. Things have to 
be crowded into it.” 

An iron constitution must have seen Sir 
Wilfred through the worst, a constitution 
that sleepless nights and grinding days 
could not wear down. When a man came 
in with his hands blown off and Grenfell 
had bone-grafted him two “flippers,” he 
took strips of his own flesh to cover the 
improvised “hands.” As a good English 
public-school boy should, he has made 
sport out of his work and treated play as 
if it called for heroics. In mid-Atlantic 
when a cricket ball flew overboard, Gren- 
fell plunged in after it, and was only 
picked up in the troughs of the ocean 
after a difficult hunt. Indeed, the temper- 
ament of the “plunger” has probably car- 
ried him through his worst difficulties. 
When a thing was known to be impos- 
sible, when wiseacres shook their heads, 
when common sense urged retreat, Sir 
Wikhfred “saw it through.” 

Also, like Clara Barton and unlike 





many saintly people, Sir Wilfred Grenfell, 
has always had a bubbling sense of humor. 
He has laughed his way through many an 
ugly predicament. On the subject of mis- 
sions, this practical Christian is outspoken. 
He says that missionary money and effort 
are often wasted by red tape. He sees no 
sense in praying the Lord to do something 
when we could do it ourselves if we 
wanted to take the trouble. To make the 
world a better place to live in, Sir Wil- 
fred does not believe that you have to 
overturn governments. He believes, and 
has gone far to prove, that you can 
actually make a people and a land over, 
from obstetrics to the salvation of the 
soul, within the boundaries of established 
law and order. 

At heart he is a rugged individualist: 
“Has one man more than another the 
right to be called ‘missionary,’ for of what 
use is any man in the world if he has no 
mission in it? Christ’s life is one long 
emphasis on the point that in the last 
analysis, when something has to be done, 
it is the. individual who has to do it.” 


M=—DAY IN THE UNITED STATES 


nance officer. The officer proceeded to 
plan with other factories to supply these 
tools and materials, 

The United States produces within its 
borders almost all the necessary raw ma- 
terials for operation of its industry. Iron, 
coal, oil, copper are here in abundance, 
but there are a number of minerals which 
we do not have in sufficient quantities for 
war needs. The War Department calls 
these “strategic” raw materials and the 


-most important are as follows: antimony, 


chrome ore, ferro-manganese, mercury, 
nickel, platinum, tin, tungsten. But with 
few exceptions these strategic materials 
can be supplied in the necessary quanti- 
ties for war needs by the following plan- 
ning methods: importation from nearby 
sources, mining (albeit expensive) of lo- 
cal low-grade ores, accumulating stocks in 
preparation for war, and restriction of 
non-military needs. 

Antimony, used as an alloy for metals, 
has been considered dangerously lacking 
in our economy. It is imported chiefly 
from China. Should this supply be cut 
off, it is claimed a serious situation would 
result. However, experts consider this 
picture a bogey. For by careful control 
of the use of antimony, by secondary re- 
covery methods and employment of sub- 
stitutes, war needs can easily be satisfied. 
In the same category are chromium 
(armor plate), mercury (explosives), tung- 
sten (shells and battle-ships), and plati- 
num (electrical equipment). Nickel, of 
which we have none, can be imported 
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from Canada. Two materials only threat- 
en our industry: manganese and‘tin. Man- 
ganese is an absolute essential in the mak- 
ing of steel. High-grade manganese comes 
principally from Russia and Brazil. If 
these sources should be cut-off, by block- 
ades etc., our steel production might be 
stopped. It has been proposed, to meet 
this situation, that manganese be stored 
against an emergency in the amount of 
1,000,000 tons. 

Tin is necessary for tin cans, for an 
army marches on a stomach fed from tin 
cans. Tin comes from Malaysia and Bo- 
livia. Should these sources be blocked, it 
is proposed that we make cans out of alu- 
minum, a more expensive process but just 
as practicable. Also, it has been proposed 
that we store tin for an emergency. Army 
officers whom I have interrogated on the 
subject of storing tin and manganese re- 
fuse to say whether storage is now taking 
place. . 

In the next war the cost-plus contract 
system, prevalent during the last war, will 
not be used. In its place, the new Adjust- 
ed Compensation contract will provide 
speed of production, protection to the 
contractor, and savings to the govern- 
ment. Under the terms of this contract 
the contractor will be paid currently for 
labor, material, and a certain percentage 
to cover overhead and cost of rehabilitat- 
ing the plant for special work. If the con- 
tractor completes his contract at less than 
the estimated cost, he will be given a 
share of the savings that he can make. 


Industrial mobilization will be under 
the control of a War Industries Adminis- 
trator, responsible to the President. Un- 
der him will be sub-administrators con- 
cerned with commodities, facilities, pow- 
er, transportation, and labor. There will 
also be a War Trade Administrator whose 
lieutenants will look after imports, ex- 
ports, ocean shipping, enemy trade. An 
Administrator of War Labor will see that 
industries are supplied with adequate la- 
bor personnel. Other administrators will 
govern price control, power supply, and 
the financing of the war. This hierarchy 
will be codrdinated by an Advisory De- 
fence Council composed of the Secretaries 
of War and Navy, the Administrators of 
War Industries, War Trade, War Labor, 
Public Relations, and the Chairman of 
the Price Control Committee. The Chief 
of Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations 
will be present to act in an advisory ca- 
pacity. 

While this picture gives assurance that 
war will be waged efficiently, it carries an 
ominous warning to lovers of democracy. 
For it means that on M-day the United 
States becomes a totalitarian state, sub- 
ject to the intense regulations which char- 
acterize fascist nations of Europe. You 
can’t have your cake and eat it too— 
either efficient war-making sans demo- 
cracy, or possible defeat. with democracy 
(possibly of democracy, as well). All of 
which is a good argument for having no 
M-day at all—for keeping out of war 
with a whoop and a holler! 
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Arthur Carron as Philip Nolan, in the new 
American opera, “The Man Without a Country” 


LD Dr. Samuel Johnson once made 

a comparison between a woman 
speaking in church and a dog walking on 
his hind legs. “They do not do it well,” 
he said, “but it is a wonder they can do 
it at all.” 

The same comment might be made on 
the newest American grand opera, The 
Man Without a Country, by old Dr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch. No matter what you may 
think of this as music, it represents quite 
a feat for a man of seventy-five, who keeps 
pretty busy with radio and lectures and 
the conducting of employed and unem- 
ployed orchestral players. 

Unfortunately someone told Dr. Dam- 
rosch that Verdi wrote his Falstaff at the 
age of eighty. The Man Without a Coun- 
try is no Falstaff, nor even a Ballo in 
Maschera, but then Dr. Damrosch is no 
Verdi, as he would be the first to admit. 

Walter Damrosch has had a long and 
curiously successful career in music, start- 
ing as a boy conductor at the Metropoli- 
tan, on the death of his distinguished fa- 
ther, Leopold Damrosch. He has been 
recognized as a great personality and a 
great business man. But few honest crit- 
ics would call him in any sense a great 
musician, least of all from the creative 
standpoint. 

His earlier operas, The Scarlet Letter 
and Cyrano de Bergerac, were failures, 
and his one really effective composition, 
a setting of Danny Deever, has the advan- 
tage of Kipling’s practically self-singing 
words, which Dr. Damrosch fitted with 
a conventional tune, strongly reminiscent 
of When Johnny Comes Marching Home. 
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Just what he hoped 
to prove by The Man 
Without a Country is 
not quite clear. It is 
not good operatic ma- 
terial, even with the 
addition of love in- 
terest and a_ heroic 
death. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale’s familiar story had some pa- 
triotic significance at the time of the Civil 
War, but to-day, it is little more than a 
museum piece. 

Arthur Guiterman, an established master 
of English versification, put together an 
intelligent and intelligible text, avoiding 
the temptation to overbalance the music 
with poetry, a mistake which Edna Mil- 
lay made in The King’s Henchman. Some 
of the words are spoken, making this 
technically opéra comique, but the music 
never gets in the way of the lines or the 
story. 

Arthur Carron and Helen Traubel, in 
the principal roles, sing well, but do not 
look like anything but the opera-singers 
that they are. The entire Metropolitan 
production is conscientious and painstak- 
ing. There is a careful balancing of solo 
and ensemble, of comedy and tragedy; 
everything hangs together and moves 
along, just like a regular opera; the or- 
chestra makes the proper noises for the 
battle, and keeps on playing while the 
curtain is down. It is not really bad at all. 
It just lacks completely that indefinable 
quality known as inspiration, 





Federal Music Project 


Whatever criticisms, just and unjust, 
have been levelled at W.P.A. activities, it 
is generally admitted that the Federal 
Music Project is turning out surprisingly 
well. A recent report from its National 
Director, Nikolai Sokoloff, gives truly as- 
tonishing figures, indicating that by this 
time about seventy million people have 





MUSICAL 
HORIZON 


By SIGMUND SPAETH 


heard performances by otherwise unem- 
ployed musicians, that class instruction is 
reaching millions also, and that the Ameri- 
can composer is getting more hearings 
than ever before. 

Judged by the New York performances 
of a symphony orchestra, of chamber 
music, choral programs by the Madrigal 
Singers and such novel operas as The 
Romance of Robot, this experiment in 
federal supervision of music has artistic 
as well as practical possibilities. It not 
only helps the unemployed; it builds new 
audiences for the unenjoyed. 

Dr. Sokoloff is doing a bigger job in his 
executive capacity than he could ever 
have done as an orchestral conductor. 
Now he has also married Ruth Haller 
Ottaway, former president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, one of the 
ablest women in America to-day. These 
two, working together, should eventually 
make a National Secretary of Music al- 
most unnecessary. 

Movies and the Air 

It begins to look more and more as 
though the future of American music 
might be found on the screen and the 
radio. Hollywood now has a choice as- 
sortment of American and foreign-born 
composers working directly for the films, 
including the one-time prodigy, Erich 
Korngold, hailed in his youth as the suc- 
cessor to Richard Strauss. _Korngold’s 
movie scores are far better than his opera, 
Die Tote Stadt, in which Jeritza (Mrs. 
Winfield Sheehan) made her American 
debut. Incidentally, he did the music for 
Anthony Adverse, for which the Academy 
Award gave credit to another. 

Boris Morros, Paramount’s musical di- 
rector, has brought Stokowski and other 
important figures into motion pictures. 
Nat Shilkret is giving the screen the bene- 
fit of his practical experience. Jerome 
Kern set a new standard for movie mu- 
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sical comedy. Now George Gershwin is 
carrying on in his own individual style. 
His contribution to the Astaire-Rogers 
‘Shall We Dance? almost saved it from 
being a dull picture. 

Radio is still struggling with the prob- 
lem of selling good music to a really large 
audience. Just letting it speak for itself 
has definitely limited its appeal, and the 
unctuous, reverential type of announce- 
ment has antagonized honest music-lovers 
without appreciably stimulating the lay- 
man. There should be ways of making 
good orchestral programs widely popular, 
and perhaps devoting entire broadcasts 
to educational entertainment. 


News Item 


At the biennial convention of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, held 
at Indianapolis this year, a resolution was 
passed by the Junior Clubs to improve 
the music on merry-go-rounds. Just how 
this is to be accomplished was not de- 
cided. Why not a sit-down strike, with 
every girl hanging on to that old zebra 
until the music gets better? 


Let’s Look at the Records 


The most encouraging thing in Ameri- 
ca’s musical life to-day is the new interest 
shown in phonograph records of great 
compositions. There was a time when the 
“mechanicals” were almost limited to the 
popular hits of the moment, but now the 
volume of disc business lies in standard 
numbers or “classics,” including the al- 


| bums of symphonies and rare examples of 


music not ordinarily heard on the con- 
cert stage. 

The Friends of Recorded Music have 
recently issued a Cantata by the obscure 
Ariosti (a rival of Handel), introducing 
the unfamiliar viola d’amore, with voice 
and piano, a fine specimen of modern re- 
production of ancient music. 

Victor has brought out the Bach Suites, 
nos. 3 and 4, of which the first includes 
the familiar Air on the G String, now in 
its original key of D. Columbia goes mod- 
ern in the unaccompanied viola Sonata by 
Paul Hindemith, who has been playing this 
significant piece recently on his first 
American tour. 

New Decca records go in strongly for 
“swing” in its less conventional forms, but 
also offer such attractive numbers as 
Richard Tauber’s interpretation of Wien, 
du Stadt meiner Traeume (Vienna, City 
of My Dreams), which was one of his 
earlier successes on the lyric stage. 

Of interest to phonograph owners who 
want to know great music thoroughly is 
A Book of the Symphony, published by 
the Oxford University Press. This is 
aimed at the serious student of music, 
sticking to facts alone, and enlisting the 
codperation of the discs by showing ex- 
actly, with the help of a celluloid ruler, 
where the important themes and other 
passages begin. Author: B. H. Haggin. 
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THE LITERARY 
LANDSCAPE 


By HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


Bulwark of the Republic, 
by Burton Hendrick (Little 
Brown—Atlantic Monthly Press, 
$3.50). 

The Supreme Court and the 
National Will, by Dean Alfange 
(Doubleday Doran, $2.50). 


Among the innumerable books, pam- 
phlets and magazine articles that have 
been provoked by the current Supreme 
Court controversy, the two volumes men- 
tioned stand out because of their reason- 
able middle-of-the-road position and their 
eminent readability. Mr. Hendrick’s sub- 
title is “A Biography of the Constitution,” 


and his approach is largely personal; that. 


is, he tells the story of how the founda- 
tion of our liberties was created and how 
it took its present shape by outlining the 


influences upon it of great individuals. — 


He points out that with the exception of 
England, we are living under the oldest 
unaltered form of government in exist- 
ence, and stresses the fact that because 
the Constitution was born of compromise, 
it retains an elasticity that allows for a 
sufficient breadth of interpretation to 
meet changing conditions. 

Since his book was written partly to 
celebrate the 150th anniversary of the 
adoption of the Constitution, it is con- 
cerned with many other important mat- 
ters besides the question of the Supreme 
Court. But on this particular point, Mr. 
Hendrick is quite optimistic as he looks 
back over the record; he believes the 
present court has shown itself remarka- 
bly responsive to the public will in recent 
months, and is satisfied that “the part of 
the judiciary in the American scheme of 
things is by no means at an end.” 

In many respects freshly informative, 
showing the results of a good deal of first- 
hand research, Mr. Hendrick’s book is 
both well organized and well written. It 
meets fully the requirements of the mo- 
ment in furnishing to laymen a simple, 
understandable digest of the history of 
the Constitution, and its series of sketches 
of the great leaders in this country are 
done with the skill that might be expected 
of an experienced biographer. 

Dean Alfange’s smaller volume was 
awarded the first Theodore Roosevelt 
Memorial Prize of $2,500. It is funda- 
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mentally a study of significant Supreme 
Court decisions against their economic, so- 
cial and political backgrounds, and is ex- 
pository rather than argumentative. The 
author agrees with Mr. Hendrick that the 
Court is a bulwark against revolt and that 
it can help to bring about important so- 
cial changes, at the same time preserving 
the framework, machinery, and habit of 
free government. He thinks an amend- 
ment is the best method of soiving pres- 
ent problems, but points out that Con- 
gress can usually find ways of passing 
laws without running into interference 
from the judiciary. 

Other good recent books on the general 
subject include Myer Cohen’s “Selected 
Supreme Court Decisions” (Harper Broth- 
ers, $2.50), the full text of fifty impor- 
tant rulings, and Isadore Feinstein’s “The 
Court Disposes” (Covici-Friede, $1), a 
succinct presentation of the left-liberal 
position. 


The Mentally Ill in America, 
by Albert Deutsch (Doubleday 


Doran, $3). 


The Mind of Man, 4y Walter 
Bromberg ( Harper Brothers, $3.50). 


Mr. Deutsch’s encyclopedic volume, a 
model of its kind for completeness, ac- 
curacy, and good style, carries the sub- 
title “A History of Their Care and Treat- 
ment from Colonial Times,” and traces 
the slow change from the superstitious to 
the scientific attitude toward sufferers 
from mental disease. It is published un- 
der the auspices of the American Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene and has an in- 
troduction by the late Dr. William A. 
White, and it is the first attempt to tell 
the whole story of this important social 
movement. 

Dr. Bromberg’s study is another ap- 
proach to the same problem, confined 
largely however to the story of the treat- 
ment of mental disease from the earliest 
times to the present. It shows that mod- 
ern methods were used in very ancient 
times, and that in many respects we are 
just now catching up with some of the 
early physicians. But, like Mr. Deutsch’s 
book, it indicates optimistically a change 
in the feeling of the general public toward 
insanity and the insane, and it pleads for 


further understanding of the whole sub- 
ject, including an attack on environmental 
causes. 

Mr. Deutsch gives a great deal of space 
to the notable personalities in the men- 
tal hygiene movement, Dr. Benjamin 
Rush of Philadelphia being the first. A 
Quaker, he represented the exceptionally 
intelligent attitude of his sect toward the 
mentally ill in the late 18th century, and 
was in many ways a surprisingly modern 
psychiatrist. Next came Dorothea Lynde 
Dix in the middle of the 19th century, 
with her great influence on the develop- 
ment of institutionalization both here and 
abroad; and then in our own times Clif- 
ford Whittingham Beers, founder of the 
National and International Committees 
for Mental Hygiene and author of “The 
Mind That Found Itself,” the account of 
his own recovery from a breakdown. 

No aspect of the problem is neglected 
in Mr. Deutsch’s book, and there is an 
interesting discussion at the end on the 
question of the supposed increase of in- 
sanity in our times. This is doubtful; it 
is only certain that neuroses are now 
more frequent because of the strain of 
modern life. A brief summary of the po- 
tentialities of mental hygiene closes a 
splendid work of permanent value. 

The whole story of Dorothea Dix’s mag- 
nificent work is told in Helen E. Mar- 
shall’s recent biography, published by the 
University of North Carolina Press at 
$3.50. Two good new books of personal 
experiences of mentally-ill persons who 
made complete recoveries are “A Mind 
Restored: The Story of Jim Curran” by 
Elsa Krauch (Putnam, $2.50), and “A 
Mind Mislaid” by Henry Collins Brown 
(Dutton, $2). Their publication is dis- 
tinctly symptomatic of a more generally 
sensible attitude. 


Planned Society, edited by 
Findlay MacKenzie, with a fore- 
word by Lewis Mumford ( Prentice- 
Hall, $5). 


This is a large and heavy—in weight 
at least—volume on one of the momen- 
tous subjects of our times. It has 35 
contributors, including Joseph Stalin and 
Benito Mussolini, and it touches upon 
every phase of planning, including the 
cultural side of the question. In general, 
it says that society has always been more 
or less planned—there is a good essay by 
Margaret Mead on Primitive Society— 
and that the only serious question is just 
how far we are to carry the control of 
the individual for the good of the mass; 
how, especially, in a liberty-loving coun- 
try such as our own we are to plan with- 
out too much interference with freedom 
of thought and expression of opinion. 

The range of point of view is consid- 
erable and, as might be expected, there 
is a wide variety of merit in the articles 
included; but. altogether this is the most 
nearly complete book on the subject that 
has yet been published and there is some- 
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thing in it for any intelligent person. Mr. 

; Mumford’s foreword is a good summary 
| of the situation, and Mr. MacKenzie does 
some further elucidating in a brief intro- 
duction. The contributors are scientists 
for the most part, not politicians, so. they 
write with sufficient detachment and with- 
out being too dogmatic. 


Hitler's Drive to the East, 
by F. Elwyn Jones (Dutton, $1). 


An English barrister who gathered 
most of his material at first hand is the 
author of this exposure of nazi operations 
in Central Europe. He shows that Hitler- 
ian influence is strong and growing strong- 
er from Czechoslovakia all the way down 
to Greece, and he predicts that if “Mittel- 
europa” can be made into a state, it will 
be used first as a springboard for opera- 
tions against Russia, with the Ukraine as 
the objective and Japan as an ally, and 
second for operations against such colony- 
holding powers as Great Britain. 

He admits, however, that Germany may 
fail because of a lack of money and be- 
cause of opposition to the nazi regime 
within and without the country. But as 
a safeguard against nazi success, he urges 
Great Britain to lead Europe, by way of 


alliance against fascism. He knows, how- 
ever, that the British must change their 
attitude toward Spain ere standing be- 
fore the world as champions of democ- 
racy, and urges a Popular Front to bring 
this about. 

The plan sounds silly, but the diag- 
nosis of the spread of the nazi plague is 
filled with important and sensational ma- 
terial. It seems both reasonable and 
alarming, and the description of Dr. 
Schacht’s operations in the Balkans would 
alone make the little book worth read- 
ing; they are nothing short of diabolical. 
Guns have been swapped for food under 
a system that is all in favor of Germany. 

Mr. Jones’s documentation is complete 
enough to establish his book as some- 
thing that cannot be ignored by anyone 
who wishes to know what Hitler & Com- 
pany are up to; it is not a pretty picture 
of the Germans or their victims. 


The Incredible Messiah, 2 
Robert Allerton Parker (Little 
Brown, $2.50). 


The relation of the undersized Negro 
preacher, who calls himself “Father Di- 
vine” and who is God himself to his fol- 
lowers, to the social system in which he 
operates and to the long story of mes- 
sianic delusions, is the theme of this se- 
rious examination of one of the most 
curious phenomena of our times. Mr. 
Parker is a student of strange religious 
cults and is also sympathetic to the race 
from which “Father Divine” springs; he 
contends that poverty and exploitation in 
Harlem have had a tremendous lot to do 
with the growth of the sect. 








the League of Nations, into a democratic’ 
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One of the great mysteries of the move- 
ment which has become worldwide, af- 
fecting even such countries as Switzer- 
land and Finland, is the source of the 
“Father’s” money. Mr. Parker doesn’t 
think it is much of a mystery; the disci- 
ples give up everything they have when 
they are converted. They are even urged 
to turn all their property into money and 
to cash in their insurance policies, so that 
a collapse of the cult, now threatened, 
will leave many penniless. 

The grotesque and amusing angles of 
the story are touched upon briefly by Mr. 
Parker, but he is far more interested in 
a thoughtful examination of Father Di- 
vine and the sources of his power than 
he is in trying to furnish the reader with 
mere entertainment. The book is well 
done and contains plenty of food for 
thought. It concludes with a suggestion 
that the cult of the dictators in Europe 
bears a direct psychological kinship to the 
worship of Father Divine, and the point 
does not need laboring to be grasped. 


New Hampshire Neighbors, 
by. Cornelius Weygandt (Henry 
Holt Company, $3.50). 

A Home in the Country, 2y 
Frederic F. Van de Water ( John 
Day-Reynal Hitchcock, $2). 


These are two books in praise of the 
states of their adoption, one by a writer 
and teacher who has lived for a generation 
in the White Mountains and written other 
books about them, the other by a writer 
who only recently settled in Vermont and 
who, like Sinclair Lewis and other literary 
adopted sons, is “sold” completely on his 
new home. Mr. Weygandt’s volume is 
made up of short, casual papers on hun- 
dreds of subjects, but nearly all pertain- 
ing to the country and the people around 
North Sandwich where he lives in the 
summers. He is an Old American en- 
thusiast, but his interests are not confined 
to antiques; he likes people, birds, ani- 
mals, trees and flowers, and writes of 
them with charm and grace. 

Mr. Van de Water, on the other hand, 
confines himself to the story of how he 
bought a house with a farm attached, of 
how it was successfully done over, and 
how it became a year-round home, so 
that he and his wife are no longer mere 
“summer people,’ but have been taken 
into the life of their community. He 
likes Vermonters as much as Mr. Wey- 
gandt likes the people of New Hampshire. 
Both say that legends of the New Eng- 
landers’ more disagreeable traits are with- 
out foundation, and that when they come 
to be really known they cannot be beat- 
en for the best of human virtues. 

Maybe the destiny of Vermont and 
New Hampshire, and some other New 
England states, is to shelter the writers 
and other artists of the country. Messrs. 
Weygandt and Van de Water make them 
sound like well-nigh perfect reservations 
for this purpose. 
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children brought up. The upshot was that 
he traded for a 160-acre farm, large 
enough and good enough for full-time 
commercial farming. That’s where he’s 
living now, he and his family, though he 
works every day in town and earns ex- 
cellent wages. When crops are going in, 
or need cultivating, or are ready for har- 
vest, he hires help. 

The house, newly shingled, has a kitch- 
en, dining-room, living-room, two bed- 
rooms downstairs, and a big unfinished 
second floor. He has four children, all 
small, two boys and two girls. 

I looked around his farm. He has a 
tractor, a few cattle, chickens, guinea 
hens, turkeys. He is getting it all fixed 
up, slowly stocked. He hasn’t electricity 
yet, expects it in another year. 

John’s wife was a city girl. “How,” I 
asked, “does she like it?” : 

“Better than in town,” said John. 

John understands farming. When he 
gets the place paid for and something laid 
up besides, he may quit his job in town 
and spend all his time on the farm, and 
make a good thing of it .... and do 
what he best likes to do. 

Just how does all this appeal to em- 
ployers? Plans for part-time farming 
usually propose a sort of desperate bare 
existence, a program suited to second- 
raters who can’t make good in town or 
country. The men we have been talking 
about are not that type. They make ex- 
cellent wages in town jobs. But also, 
they are better-than-average shrewd in 
managing their private affairs. 


Do Holland employers like the idea? 


Not all do. In the depths of the de- 
pression, when unemployment was a buga- 
boo, it was urged that only workers liv- 
ing within the city limits be employed in 
the city’s industries and businesses. Some 
of the most far-seeing employers, how- 
ever, would not agree for a moment. 

I asked William M. (‘Concrete Bill’) 
Connelly, the believe-it-or-not secretary 
of the chamber of commerce, who is 4l- 
most the only Irishman in an _ over- 
whelmingly Dutch town, what effect ‘it 
seemed to have when industries in town 
employed people living on farms. 

“Probably good,” he said. “It makes 
the farmer more prosperous; and he 
comes back to Holland and spends his 
money.” 

He mentioned the sugar-beet crop. The 
farmers, he said, raise the beets. Then 
they come in and work in the sugar 
factory. 

The executive head of one of the 
largest Holland industries, P. T. (“Ted’’) 
Cheff, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Holland Furnace Company, 
quietly but effectively has encouraged 
the purchase of farms by his own em- 
ployees, whenever man and circumstances 
seemed to warrant it. 

“Why do you do it?” I asked. 
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“Well,” he said, “I don’t see anything 
ahead for them if they stay in town. Sup- 
pose they buy a home. That’s fine, as 
far as it goes. But the minute a work- 
ingman hasn’t a wage income, his home 
in town becomes a drain—for taxes, up- 
keep, repairs. It isn’t designed to earn 
him anything. A farm can, if he knows 
how to manage. 

“Then there’s the question of children. 
They can’t do much in town to help the 
family or themselves. It’s easy for them 
to learn things they shouldn’t. On the 
farm they can help a lot, even when quite 
small; and it’s the best kind of training. 

“We have some men who buy a farm, 
live on it, stay with us till it’s paid for, 
then leave us.” 

“But how about you—the company? 
How do you like their quitting when 
they’re well trained and getting good?” 

“T consider,” said Cheff, “that think- 
ing for the worker’s best interest is also 
for the company’s best interest ... .” 

Some evidence that this liberal view 
is brilliantly sound, may be found in the 
fact that Cheff’s company has so far had 
no labor troubles. 

“Our rate of labor turnover,” Cheff 
went on, “possibly would go up a little, 
because men leave to work their farms. 
But there are usually sons coming along. 
If you treated the fathers right, they'll 
send you their sons.” 

“To what extent,” I asked, “do you go 
out of your way to encourage farm- 
owning?” 

“Only when I’m asked for an opinion,” 
said Cheff. “It’s none of my business, 
unless I’m asked. And I don’t show any 
enthusiasm for it then if a man doesn’t 
know farming or look as if he could learn. 
But if the set-up seems right, I tell a 
man I think it’s a smart move.” 

Cheff is satisfied that any program en- 
abling the worker to enhance his own 
feeling of security and self-reliance and 
responsibility, is sound not only for the 
man, but also for general social and in- 
dustrial stability. 

“Take Steve Zimonich,” he said. “You 
talked with him. You saw the kind of 
farm layout he has. You drank his wine, 
met his wife and boys. Ever see a much 
happier, better-fixed family? If Steve 
had hung around town, part of the time 
not working, not getting ahead any to 
speak of, the boys having nothing to do 
—don’t you think it would have been 
easy and natural for him to hook up 
with trouble makers? I do. As it is, no 
trouble maker can touch him with a ten- 
foot pole.” 

Much of the recent talk about part-time 
farming defeats itself because it is taken 
to mean nothing but an easy way out for 
those not well qualified to make good 
either in city or country. Full-time farm- 
ers rightly resent the implications of 
such a view. 
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HOUSE OF WONDERS 
(Continued from page 40) t) 


age them a year in two weeks. A similar 
machine tests the fading qualities of inks 
and dyes. 

Special gadgets punish materials to the 
limits of their durability, to reveal hidden 
flaws. A four-foot wheel, from which 
eight shoes project like handles on a pilot’s 
wheel, revolves on a treadmill. The rub- 
ber feet “walk” with all the bone move- 
ments of the human foot, showing the 
exact stresses which perfect shoes must 
be built to withstand. 

Another machine runs auto tires against 
a flywheel, at three bumps per revolution, 
until it has gone 1300 miles. At that 
distance a good tire shows no weakness. 

There are contraptions for submitting 
rugs to continuous rolling and vacuum- 
cleaning, for destroying silk stockings by 
continuous stretching and pulling, and for 
wearing linoleum and other floor cover- 
ings by means of a “walking” wheel which 
produces several years’ normal wear in 
a few days. 

At the Bureau’s disposal are some of 
the most powerful machines on earth. A 
gigantic hydraulic tester can crush with 
a force of 2,300,000 pounds. Yet it is so 
precise that it can gently crack an egg- 
shell. Another machine—four times as 
powerful, though less delicate—is used in 
testing structural steel. It was recently 
pressed into service for the Triborough 
Bridge at New York, for which engineers 
had designed supports made of a new 
steel alloy. Now they know the bridge is 
safe. A third machine can detect the 
amount a 5-inch steei beam bends under 
the pressure of a finger. 

Much of the testing is to help the Gov- 
ernment, the world’s largest shopper, to 
avoid buying shoddy merchandise. Ignor- 
ing mere claims, the Government buys 
only on carefully detailed specifications. 
Sheets in federal hospitals for exam- 
ple, must have hems sewed with not 
less than 14 stitches per inch; there 
must be 74 threads per inch in the warp, 
66 in the filling, each with a breaking 
strength of at least 70 pounds. Most of 
the Government’s 400 sets of specifica- 
tions emerged from Bureau testing. Thou- 
sands of printed copies are mailed yearly 
so that states, cities, hospitals, schools and 
consumers can buy intelligently. 

Quality labeling, a practice which many 
manufacturers have adopted under Bureau 
sponsorship, takes two forms. The first 
is a label announcing strict compliance 
with the Government’s own master speci- 
fication; the second guarantees strict ad- 
herence to “commercial standards” drafted 
in trade conferences under the auspices of 
the Bureau. The trade standard, generally 
less exacting than the Government stand- 
ard, is a sound and workable compromise 
between perfect quality and reasonable 
price. 

Each Government specification lists the 
required properties of the article which is 
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being purchased. No brands or trade 
names are used in the specifications, and 
any contractor who can supply the article 
with the required characteristics is free 
to bid. This eliminates favoritism and 
promotes free competition, 

The order goes to the lowest bidder, 
and his goods are tested after delivery to 
determine whether or not they meet the 
specifications, If the material does not 
meet the required tests the procedure is 
repeated with the next lowest bidder, un- 
til one is found whose products meet the 
specification requirements. This procedure 
determines the cheapest product which is 
good enough for Government purposes. 

Those to whom contracts have been 
awarded have their trade brands or trade 
names listed in the General Schedule of 
Supplies published by the Procurement 
Division of the Treasury Department. 
Products either meet standards or they 
don’t; consideration of “best” or “sec- 
ond best” never arises. 

If products, including lowest-priced 
ones, do actually meet the Government’s 
exacting standards, there is nothing to pre- 
vent the manufacturer from stating this 
fact on his label, where the consumer can 
readily see it and make his selection ac- 
cordingly. In fact, the Bureau by means 
of its labeling system so encourages manu- 
facturers. 

The Bureau has compiled a mountain of 
buying information and made it easily 
available to the small consumer. The 
259-page ‘Materials for the Household” 
(fifty cents) and the famous “Care and 
Repair of the House”—the Government’s 
15-cent best seller—are among scores of 
consumer publications available. 

One of the Bureau’s important aids to 
industry—and, by lowering costs, to con- 
sumers—is its campaign to eliminate need- 
less sizes in manufactured commodities. 
Paving bricks, for example, were once 
made in 66 sizes and styles. Today there 
are only four. Makers of preserve jars 
found they were offering 40 sizes, and 25 
more for jelly. They cut the number to 
8 for preserves, 7 for jelly. In one busi- 
ness 70 styles and colors were making 90 
per cent of the sales, and 3614 others only 
10 per cent. Needless sizes have been elim- 
inated from milk bottles, blankets, build- 
ing materials, tools, paper folding boxes— 
166 kinds of commodities. 

Problems in standardization have car- 
ried Bureau researches into countless by- 
ways. Recently a Bureau technican laid 
off one inch on a flat steel bar, then en- 
graved between the inch marks exactly 
25,000 parallel lines. Such a surface has 
the curious property, useful to science, 
that it will analyse light rays and reveal 
the nature of whatever emits them. An- 
other expert fashioned an ultramicrometer 
which can measure to the billionth part of 
an inch—about 1000 times as accurate as 
an automobile factory precision gauge. 


Bureau technicians sometimes journey 
to various parts of the country for special 
jobs. Certain Texas utility companies, for 
example, had been adulterating their nat- 
ural gas with dead, burned gas. Four 
scientists spent nearly a year investigating. 
They found the company at fault, and 
won pure gas for the consumers. Re- 
cently a laboratory was opened in Seattle 
to test cement for the Grand Coulee dam, 
and the Bureau’s Denver staff was en- 
larged for testing cement for other dams. 

For the chemists of the country’s 1700 
research laboratories the Bureau looks in- 
to physical constants—density, viscosity, 
melting and boiling points, atomic weight, 
and so on. It tests chemical substances 
for them and keeps a stock of pure sam- 
ples on hand. About 7000 of these sam- 
ples, most of them priced at $2, are mailed 
out each year. 

It has been said that posterity will 
recreate our times by looking at our mo- 
tion pictures, yet ordinary film becomes 
brittle after 25 years. One of the Stand- 
ards laboratories tackled the question, and 
discovered that acetate “safety” film will 
probably last for hundreds of years if the 
air where it is stored is properly condi- 
tioned. Copies of outstanding pictures 
are now stored in libraries on acetate film; 
beside photographs of newspapers, books, 
documents, and irreplaceable manuscripts. 

In the matter of weights and measures, 
the Bureau’s work extends down through 
48 state and 20 municipal bureaus. In- 
spectors have exposed countless short- 
weight frauds. One favorite is the “mil- 
lion-dollar scale.” A dealer buys a 20- 
pound scale and a 25-pound scale, then 
exchanges the dials. By using the 20- 
pounder, he gains one pound in five. 

Even the old trick of suspending a 
weight by a string from the bottom of the 
scale pan is still at large. When the scale 
is empty, the weight rests on a shelf; 
when the meat goes on, the butcher knocks 
it loose with his knee and adds half a 
pound. Kerosene has been sold from 
measures made by soldering a 3-gallon can 
inside a 5-gallon can. Local offices catch 
most of these frauds. Gas pumps are 
checked with gallon measures, each a cyl- 
inder with a finely ground top edge, which 
the inspector fills and covers with a glass. 
If bubbles appear the pump has measured 
a short gallon. 

Though the Bureau’s work may seem 
miscellaneous, there is an awesome single- 
ness of purpose in its insistence upon ab- 
solute standards. Whether it is testing 
the accuracy of a kilogram weight, the 
“soapness” of soap, or the sewerpipeness 
of sewer pipe, there is but one criterion: 
perfection. Its single aim is to determine 
the degree to which each thing serves its 
specified purpose, and it achieves this aim 
by the most accurate means human in- 
genuity has been able to devise. 

As one investigator put it, “If you 
want the absolute truth, go to the Bu- 
reau of Standards. After that, your only 
recourse is God.” 
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